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PREFACE 



Kamsavaho of Rama Panivada, though listed by 
Oppert and mentioned by Aufrecht at the close of the 
last century, did not attract the attention of Prakrit 
scholars till a Ms. of it from the Madras Oriental Library 
was lately described in the Triennial Catalogue of Mss., 
Volume VI — Part I. Sanskrit, Madras 1935. 

Rama Panivada is a genuine poet with a confident 
grip over his expression ; he has inherited the spirit of 
classical Sanskrit authors whose models he closely follows ; 
though he belongs to the dosing period of Prakrit litera- 
ture, his work can be creditably ranked with the mediaeval 
Prakrit poems ; and his language is a fine specimen of 
literary Prakrit handled after closely studying the Sutras 
of Prakrit grammars. 

The detailed results of my study of the two Mss. that 
were accessible to me I have presented here. The consti- 
tution of the text was attended with many difficulties, but 
I have faithfully handled the material and never trespass- 
ed its limits. This limited material almost forced me to 
offer some emendations which are marked' with asterisks 
in the text ; and my suggestions on the Chaya are put in 
the foot-notes within square brackets. The indusion of 
the Chaya and the addition of the English Translation and 
the critical and explanatory Notes, I hope, would go a long 
way to facilitate the understanding of the text. The Intro- 
duction is occupied with a critical study of the various 
aspects of Kamsavaho after describing the Ms. material 
and the method of text-constitution. The details about 
Rama Panivada are 
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and model, the Prakrit dialect and the style of Kamsavaho 
are thoroughly scrutinised. With all modesty the Intro- 
duction aims at enlightening the readers on the position of 
Kamsavaho in the realm of Prakrit literature m particular 
and Indian literature in general. 


The Syndicate of the University of Bombay have 
been pleased to select me as the Springer Research Scholar 
to conduct research in Prakrit literature, and here I record 
my sense of gratitude to the Syndicate for enabling me to 
make my study about Rama Panivada and his Kamsavaho 
so exhaustive. 


I offer my thanks to various scholars who helped me 
in the preparation of this edition. Pt. K. Sambashiva 
Shastri, Trivandrum, kindly made the Travancore Ms. 
accessible to me ; Prof. M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, 
M A Trivandrum, favoured me with a valuable summary 
of his Malayalam articles about RSma Panivada and his 
activities ; Rao Saheb Mahakavi Ullur S. Paramesvara 
Aiyar, M.A., B.L., and Mr. C. K. Narayana Kurup, 
Trivandrum, kindly sent to me some notes about Rama 
Planivada and his compositions ; my friend Dr. V. Ragha- 
van, M.A., Ph.D., Madras, helped me with important 
references about our author’s works ; and my friend Prof. 
M. V. Patwardhan, M.A., Sangli, spared his valuable 
time and made important suggestions in the Translation 
and Notes : to all these scholars I offer my sincere thanks. 
My thanks are also due to my pupil and friend Mr. J. N. 
Dani, B.A., B.T., Kolhapur, who helped me in arranging 


the Glossary. 


I record my sense of gratitude to the Prime Minister, 
Kolhapur Government, Kolhapur, for the help given 
towards the publication of this book. 
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I feel much obliged to Pt. Nathuram Premi, Bombay, 
for his valuable assistance in the publication of this book. 
I should also note with satisfaction the kind cooperation 
that I received from the New Bharat Press and the Kama- 
tak Press which have ably discharged their responsibility. 

I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Univer- 
sity of Bombay for the substantial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 
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Rajaram College, "1 
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1. Critical Apparatus 

This editio princeps of Kamsavaho is based on the following; 
Ms. material : 

M— This is a Devanlagari transcript on bluish ledger paper,. 
8-| X 13" in size, and belongs to the Rajaram College Library,, 
Kolhapur (R. No. 19201). It is a recent copy made from a 
Ms. in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. In the 
Triennial Catalogue (Madras 1935), Vol. VI, Part I, Sanskrit, 
the Madras Ms. (R. No. 5190) is thus described : 'Paper. 
10J X 9| inches. Foil. 38. Lines 20 in a page. Devanagari. 
Good. Transcribed in 1925-26 from a Ms. of M. R. Ry. Kr§na 
Variyar, Nelinattur Variyam, Shoranore, Malabar District/ It 
is complete in four Sargas and contains both text and Chayia. 
I have personally seen this Ms. Though written in Devanlagari 
characters, the double consonants are represented by nolli , i.e., 
a fat zero the following consonant of which is to be pronounced 
as a double consonant. I learn from the Curator that the 
original of it was a palm-leaf Ms. My conjecture is that it 
might have been written either in Malayalam or Grantha 
characters. I tried to put myself in communication with the 
owner of the Ms., but I was not successful. All my readings 
are taken from the transcript (in the Rajaram College Library) 
which contains both the Pfakrit Text and the Sanskrit Chiaya. 
There are certain lacunae in the text, and the Ms. bristles with, 
scribal errors here and there. On the whole the Sk. Ctoaya is 
better preserved. 
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T — Three other Mss. of Kamsavaho with Sk. Chayia are 
known! from Travancore. Two of them belong to the Palace 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, but they 
are incomplete. The third, which contains the text and the 
Chayia of all the! four cantos, belongs to a private library in 
Travancore. It is a palm-leaf Ms. written in Malayalam script 
I have seen it personally in the Exhibition of Mss. arranged at 
the time of the All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, 1937. 
Its description was given thus : 4 No. 2533, Substance : Palm- 
leaf, Size : 9" X 1J", Leaves : 57 with 8 lines, per page and 20 
words per line, Script : Malayalam, No. of Granths 600, Owner : 
the same as that of No. 2533 A (i.e., Vasudeva Sarnia Avl. of 
Vattapalli Mattom, isucindram). Through the kindness of the 
Curator, Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Trivandrum, I have 
received a Devanagari transcript, containing text and Chayia, 
which I have designated as T in this Edition. This is now 
presented by me to the Rajaram College Library, and its 
R. No. is 24619. There is another Devamgari transcript of 
the palm-leaf Ms. in the Oriental Library, Trivandrum, and 
through the kindness of Pt K. Sambashiva Shastri I had noted 
down the readings from it during my short stay at Trivandrum; 
but as these readings substantially agree with those of T, I 
have} not recorded them separately. 

The Prakrit Text preserved in both the transcripts, M and 
T, is very unsatisfactory. The number of lacunae, scribal errors 
and other irregularities is greater in T than in M. So far as 
the Prakrit verses are concerned, both these transcripts use f for /. 
They constantly confuse between p & v, d & dh, p & ph, kh & 
gh, k & t, between a, i & u, between am & a, u & l and between 
a long vowel and a vowel followed by an anusvara. Very often 
consonants expected to be double stand single preceded by an 
musvdra ; and when we want the musvdra, we find the subse- 
quent consonant a double one instead : the number of such 
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errors is very great in both the transcripts. Some of these 
scribal errors have their origin in the Malayialam script itself 
in which v & p are quite similar and u, l & i are much alike ; 
and the copyists, being ignorant of Prakrit, were likely to misread 
the original. In reproducing the Sanskrit Chiaya, the copyists 
are more careful and their performance is not so bad as in the 
Prakrit portion. The interchange between a double consonant 
and a consonant preceded by an anus vara is due to the device 
of Nolli, a fat zero, used in Grantha, Kannada, Malayalam and 
Telugu scripts when Prakrit was being written. The difference 
between the sign which indicates anusvma and the Nolli which 
indicates that the following consonant is to be doubled is very 
little : the former is a small zero and the latter a fat one ; and 
the scribes who were ignorant of Prakrit were sure to confuse 
these two signs. Even the Madras Ms., though written in 
Devaniagarl, uses some Nollis on the top of the letters now and 
then ; and, if I remember right, the local Devansagari transcript 
at Trivandrum used something like the sign of equality on the 
heads of letters to indicate that the following letter is to be 
doubled. This Nolli device gives duplicates like khkh, ghgh 
etc., but I have uniformly adopted the standard convention of 
writing kkh, ggh etc. Anunasika is unknown to these Mss. I 
have used l for l throughout. 


2. Presentation of the Text and Chaya 

When, I first read the Text, the scribal errors simply 
bewildered me. But a close study of the work with the help of 
both the transcripts enabled me to fill the gaps, to correct the 
scribal errors and to hit on the right reading. The fact that 
Rama Piasnivada has written a commentary on the Prakrta 
Prakasa of Vararuci was enough to indicate that he might have 
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been following the Sutras of Yararuci, and this was further 
confirmed by the fact that he uses many Prlakrit words specially 
illustrated in the Sutras and the commentaries of that grammar. 
So I could conveniently check some of the meaningless scribal 
errors of the copyists in the light of the Sutras of Vararuci. In 
so eliminating the errors I had always in view the possibility of 
misreading the original Malayialam, especially in the case of 
some letters, already noted above, which are written almost 
alike in the Malayalam script. When the grammatical standard 
was well-nigh settled and the possible orthographical errors were 
deleted, the Sanskrit Chiyia helped me, more than once, to lay 
my finger on the possible original reading. In discarding, dis- 
criminating and ascertaining the various readings, I have taken 
utmost precaution to see that I am not violating the limits of 
the material supplied by the Mss. After eliminating the scribal 
errors, if I found that the two Mss. differed, I have adopted one 
reading and given the other in the foot-notes. When both the 
Mss. agreed on a suspicious reading, which could not be called 
a scribal error, I have usually adopted it in view of the metrical 
necessities etc. When certain forms do not agree with the 
recognised conventions of the Prakrit language, though both the 
Mss. concur, I have followed this method : I have put the 
expected form in the Text with an asterisk to indicate that I 
have gone beyond the material supplied By the Mss. ; and the 
available readings are given in the foot-notes. I do not claim 
that my suggestions are final, and the asterisk will immediately 
attract the attention of the intelligent reader who may have 
something to say for or against my suggestion. 

Following the lead of Goldschmidt 1 and Pandit 2 I have 


1 Ravmavaho, Prakrt und Deutsch Herausgegeben von Seigfried 
Goldschmidt, Strassburg 1880. 

2 Gmdavaho, A Historical Poem in Prakrit by Yakpati, ed. by 
S. P. Pandit, Bombay 1887. 
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added hyphens to indicate the separate members of a compound 
expression with the hope that this might facilitate the under- 
standing of the text. I have not introduced them meticulously 
but only as far as practicable. I do agree with Pandit 3 that 
pi, tti etc. are all used and are to be pronounced as enclitics in 
Prakrit ; but when he insists that they should be printed with- 
out being separated from the words to which they cling, I fear 
that he is carrying the principle to a logical extreme which 
results into a practical disadvantage that some of the combina- 
tions not only present a difficulty but also assume a misleading 
form. The convention of writing them separately has been 
established now through the efforts of eminent editors of 
Prakrit texts. Really speaking avagraha has no legitimate place 
in Prakrit Phonology, especially because there is no rigour of 
Sandhi in PiSkrit as in Sanskrit. But remembering that Rama 
Paniviada is writing under strong Sanskrit influence I have 
introduced the avagraha here and there. If it was not to be 
introduced, there were two alternatives before me : either the 
two words should be written in combination or written separate- 
ly without avagraha. The former would have created some 
difficulty in understanding and the latter would have given rise 
to quite awkward words which have never been current in 
Prakrit in earlier literature. So to avoid these disadvantages I 
have introduced avagraha which should not be quite objection- 
able in the work of an author writing under the strong influence 
of Sanskrit. 

The transcripts are quite reliable so far as the Sanskrit 
Chiayia is concerned. The Chiayia in both the Mss. is in perfect 
agreement : there is only one solitary case where there is a 
different reading with a corresponding difference in the Piiakrit 
text (i. 38). There are minor different readings on the common 


3 Ibidem, Critical Notice p. x. 
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Prakrit original ; and only a few important ones are noted by 
me in the foot-notes. The Chlayia ought to be as literal as 
possible ; but, almost as a rule, the Chlayia of our Text substi- 
tutes the forms of the past tense, Imperfect and Perfect, when 
the corresponding form in the Priakrit text is that of the Present 
tense. It is difficult to gauge the reason of this change. In such 
cases and in others where a literal paraphrase was needed I have 
added, my suggestions in the square brackets in the foot-notes 
without disturbing the Chlayia found in both the Mss. The 
Chlayia is presented by me in the prose form, and at the begin- 
ning of each verse I have put a few words of the Prakrit verse 
in square brackets. For the convenience of reference, a comma 
is put to indicate where the second line of the Priakrit verse stops, 
and the Sandhi rules are not strictly observed. In the Mss. the 
Sanskrit rendering is given immediately after every verse ; but 
in this edition it is printed continuously at the end of the Text. 


3. Rama Panivada and His Works 

The name of the author is mentioned as Rama: Paniviada 
in the various colophons of Kammvaho. From the researches 
of Mahlakavi Ullur S. Parameswara Aiyar, Prof. M. R. 
Balkrishna Warrier and other scholars it is quite plain 
that our author is identical with the famous Kerala poet of 
that name. Prof. Warrier has already published in the Mala- 
yialam language an extensive critical biography of Rama 
Paniviada, and he has also contributed many articles in 
Malayalam about this poet. He has kindly sent to me a 
summary of his researches, and this section about the author 
is based mainly on his notes. 

Fainividas or Nambilars formed a caste of Malabar. It 
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was their hereditary profession to help the Oakkilars or the 
traditional actors of Kerala in the staging of Sanskrit plays. 
There are two types of performances staged by the Cakkiars 
(Sutas) : Kuttu and KutiyJattam. In the former the Bani~- 
viada or Nambiiar was to play on the drum called 4 Mizhiavu ’ 
or Muraja-viadya ; and in the latter, which consisted in en- 
acting scenes from classical Sanskrit dramas, he played on the’ 
drum. It is from this dram (pani-viadya) that the caste- 
name Baniviada appears to be derived. The women of the 
Nambiiar caste generally took the female parts in these plays.. 
As a result of this, the members of this caste, as a whole, 
were well versed in Sanskrit ; and the tradition of Sanskrit 
scholarship was deep-rooted in their community. These 
Nambiiars enacted the dramatic narrations of Purapic stories 
as well. 

Kama Baniviada; 1 as his name indicates, belonged to the 
Banivada or the Nambiiar community, a section of the Ambala- 
vasi community of Kerala. He was born about the year 
A. D. 1707 at Kalakkathu house, Killikurisi Mangalam, a 
village near the present railway station Lekkidi in South Mala- 
bar. Before it was ceded to the British, the village was in- 
cluded in the Cochin State. His father is believed to have 
been a Nampudiri Brahmin of Kumaranallur in central Travan- 
core who was a priest in the temple of Kijlikurisi Mangalam, 
the famous iSaiva temple of the locality. 

Rama Fapivada began his studies first under his father 
and then under an eminent teacher Narayapa Bhattatiri, a 
learned Nampudiri Brahmin of Thrikkarimon Illam. In his 
different works Rama refers in glowing and respectful terms 


4 M. Krishnamachariar : Classical Sanskrit Literature 
§ 177 ; the name of our author is given as Ramapaninada. There 
are some references to Rama Ranivada in T. K. K. Menon’s Land- 
marks in Malay alam Literature, Emakulam, 1937. 
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to his teacher at whose auspicious hands were laid the very 
foundations of his profound erudition and wide knowledge. 
From the way in which Nlanayaina Bhattatiri is mentioned in 
different works it appears that the statement sad gmmpm/h 
canape samdlio (i. 2) and the concluding salutation siriguru - 
pddnam namo at the close of the fourth canto have in view 
this N&nayajna Bhaftapada. It appears from Paeiviada’s 
tributes that Niarlayaina Bhatta was a great scholar and an 
eminent teacher. Unfortunately none of his works has come 
down to us. His place Thrikkarimon Illam was situated only 
at a distance of seven miles from the birth-place of Rama 
Parti viada. Nlarlayajna’s family was one of hereditary Tantrins 
in the famous Saiva temple at Kiljikurisi Mangalam, and 
Riama Patniviada, tells us in his Srikrsyuwildsam how his Guru 
performed the Pratistha ceremony at the time of the renovation 
of that temple. This Nlariayana Bhatta Pada should be dis- 
tinguished from another Niaiiayapa Bhatta (A. d. 1560-1646), 
the author of Nardyamya, Prakriyd-sarvasvam , Mmameyodaya 
and other works. Some scholars have confused these two 
authors on account of the similarity of names.- 5 6 

Riama Planiviada had the necessary education and train- 
ing ; but in order to continue a literary career he needed the 
patronage of some munificent king or nobleman. He left 
home and first approached Kolatiri Rija of North Malabar. 
Kolatiri, being engaged in a war against his neighbour, could 
not offer a cordial welcome and patronage at his court to our 
author who consequently recorded his sad experiences in the 
following well-known verse : 

#555^5? ^ sfcrrcrcr: i 
wt&fStenft im- It 

5 For instance, K. Sambasiva Sastri in his Preface to Vrtta - 

mrtikam Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. cxxxi. 
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Then he lived for some time at the court of king Viraraya 
of Vettatu Nadu. It was at the request of this king (but 
according to another Ms., of Ramavarmani) that he com- 
posed Cmdrika-vUhi to be staged at the Saiva temple at 
Triprahgotu on the Sivaxiatri day. Further he found a tem- 
porary patron in Muriyanlattu Nambilar, a local chieftain of 
the Mukundapuram Taluk of the Cochin State. During his 
short stay there he composed a couple of Stotras, Mukunda - 
satakam and Siva-satakam, for his patron. Manakottu Achan 
was another patron whom Rlarna Banivada mentions in his 
Malayialam work Sivapumnam. About a.d. 1735 this patron 
passed away, the family became extinct, and the estates pass- 
ed into the possession of Baliyatu Achans, the traditional 
ministers of the Rlajia of Cochin. Our author became a de- 
pendant of Baliyatu. Achan with whom he lived at Jayanta- 
or Chenna-mahgalam for some time and received his generous 
support. It is here that he composed his Vi$nu-vilasam and 
its Maiayalam version Visnuglta at the instance of Sri-Kubera, 
the Paliyam chief. 

Rama Banivada had spent some time in the neighbourhood 
of Kumaranallur, to which place his Brahmin father belonged. 
During his stay here he came into contact with Thekkefathu 
Bhattatiri of Kutamiajur Matom and through him with the 
Raja of Ampalapuzha or Chempakasseri. The Nampudiri 
kings of Chempakasseri were liberal patrons of poets and 
scholars from times immemorial ; and many of the Kerala poets 
enjoyed their proverbial patronage. Rama Banivada spent 
some years of his life at the court of the then ruling king 
Deva Nariayapa. On his request Banivada wrote many works 
the chief of which was the Mah!akavya Ragkaviyam, the 
magnum opus of the poet, along with a commentary on it. 
Deva Niaiiayana’s patronage appears to have been quite fruit- 
ful since it was at his court that our author wrote Pancapadi 
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\yhich is written on the model of Astapadl of Jayadeva and 
it appears to have been inspired by the study of Mahdndtakam 
and Bhagavadajjukiyam of Bodhayana. It was followed by 
Llldvatl-vim and the Prahasana Madmaketucaritam which was 
staged inf the temple of Ranganatha. In honour of the family 
deity of Deva Niarayapa he composed Ambaranadisa-stotram A 

With the conquest of the kingdom of Chempakaisseri by 
VIra Martajoda Varman, the founder of modem Travancore, 
about the middle of the 18th century a. d., Riama Piaaiivlada 
became a dependant of this illustrious monarch who was a 
liberal' patron of men of letters and under whose benevolence 
many Sanskrit and Malayialam poets flourished. On the re- 
quest of this patron our author wrote Sitmaghavam that was 
staged at the §rf Padmanabha temple at Trivandrum. Later 
on he enjoyed the patronage of Kiartika Tirunal Maharaja who 
was a nephew and successor of Miartanda Varman. He receiv- 
ed a decent grant from this patron which he spent on the re- 
novation of the Mandapam of the temple at Kiljikurisi Man- 
galam. He accompanied the Mahiarlaja during the royal visits 
to Sucandram, Thiruvattar, Kanyakumlari, Padmanabhapuram 
and other famous temples of South Travancore. He left Tri- 
vandrum and settled for some time at Ampalapuzha. It is 
believed that he died (about A. d. 1775) as the result of the 
bite of a rabid dog. Rama Panivada seems to have remained 
a bachelor throughout his life. 

Though Riama Pianivada had to change his patrons now 
and then, his literary career appears to have been quite un- 
broken and rigorous. Patrons he sought, not to praise them and 
to get prizes, but to have better opportunities to toil in the 
fields of learning and scholarship. New circumstances and novel 


6 Ambaranadlsa is the god at Ampalapuzha, the family deity 
of the Raja of Chempakasseri. 
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opportunities only inspired him to work in new moulds and on 
novel models with the result that Rama Plainivada has left to 
posterity a vast amount of literature varying in taste and varied 
in form. 

The works of Rama, Plandvada are found in three languages 
Sanskrit, Malayialam and Prakrit. To start with his Sanskrit 
works, he has composed four dramas : Cmdrika , 7 a VithI ; 
Lilavatl , 8 a VithI ; Madanaketucaritam , 9 a Prahasana ; and 
SUardghavam , 10 a Niataka. He wrote the following Kiavyas : 
Visnuvilasakavyam , 11 which has eight cantos and deals with the 
first nine Avatiaras or incarnations of Vi$nu and on which he 
himself has written a svopajna-tika called Visnupriya ; Bkaga- 
vatacampu , 12 which is a campu-kiavya dealing with the story 
of the Dasamaskandha of BHagavata, of which only seven Sta- 
bakas have been discovered and the story runs upto Mucukunda- 
moksa, and which is said to contain numerous Prakrit passages; 
Rdghaviyam , 13 with a svopajna commentary called Balapathya 
which is the greatest of Fanivada’s works consisting of twenty 

7 Candrikd, a Vlthi : Trivandrum Curator's Office Collection 
for Kollam 1093-94, p. 13, No. 96. 

8 Lilavatt, a VithI, Ibidem No. 99. 

9 Madanaketucaritam : three Mss. in Paliyam Library, Cochin 
State ; Govt. Oriental: Mss. Library Madras R. No. 5163. 

10 Sitdrdghavam : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras D. 
No. 12721 and R. No. 5135 ; Trivandrum Palace Library Cata- 
logue No. 1600 ; Trivandrum Curator’s Office Collection for Kollam 
1104, p. 27, No. 148. 

11 Visnuvilasam : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras No. 3442 ; 
Paliyam Library, Cochin State. 

12 Not less than nine Bhagavatacampus by different authors 
are mentioned by Krishnamachariar in his Classical Sanskrit 
Literature. He does not, however, attribute one to Rama Panivada. 

13 Rdghaviyam : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras D. No. 11706 
and R. No. 3397 ; Trivandrum Curator’s Office Collection for Kol- 
lam 1104, p. 29, No. 162 ; Ibid, for Kollam 1087, p. 29, No. 282 
also Paliyam Library Cochin State. 
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cantos and covering 1576 verses. Some of his important Stotras 
.are : Mukundasaiakam , 14 sivasatakam , Pancapadi, Ambaram - 
dtsa-stavam, Suryasatakam . He has some scientific works also 
to his credit : Vrttavdrtikam , 15 which deals with classical 
Vrttas or metres ; Rdsakridd, a work in four Paricchedas illus- 
trating different metres ; Talaprastma , which deals with the 
subject of Tala and is written in Araistubh metre. Besides his 
Svopajna glosses noted above, he has written a commentary 
called Vildsim 16 on Sn-Krsnmildsakdvya of Sukum'ara and an- 
other called Vivarma on the DMtukdvy $ 17 of Nlarayana 
Bhattapada. The latter appears to have remained incomplete. 

Rama Pariiviada has written a large number of works in 
Malayialam, 18 and only some important ones may be noted here: 
Sn-Krsnacariiam in the mani-pravala style ; Sivapura^am 
(kiiippattu) ; Pancatantram (kilipplattu) which is an adap- 
tation of the Sanskrit work in Malayialam ; Rukmangadacaritam 
(kilippiattu) ; etc. It is a point of great controversy among the 
Malayialam scholars whether Rama. Baniviada and Kunjan 
Nambiiar were identical or two independent authors of the 
Kerala country. Eminent scholars like Mahiakavi Ullur S. 
Parameswara Aiyar, Prof. Warrier, Dr. Godavarma and others 
have discussed this subject in great details. Those who accept 


14 Mukundasataka with a commentary by his fellow-pupil : 
Govt. 0. Mss. Library Madras, No. 3403. 

15 Vrttavdrtikam and Rdsakridd ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri, 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. cxxxi, Trivandrum 1937. 

16. Vilasim : M. Krishnamachariar’s Classical Sanskrit 
Literature § 169 ; the first four cantos are published at Palghat with 
the commentary of Rama Papivia'da. 

17. D kdtukdvya- vydkhyd : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras 
No. 3656. 

18. Those who are interested in other Malayalam compositions 
of our author should kindly read the various contributions on the 
subject by Prof. Warmer of Trivandrum. 
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the identity naturally attribute the authorship of the Tullai 
pattus, about seventy in number, to Kama Panivada. They are- 
like ballads which are extremely popular in the Kerala, country. ■ 

Kama Paiiivada has not stopped with Sanskrit and 
Malaylalam, but he has tried his hand at Prakrits as well. For 
this, he had already some background. As a Sanskrit play- 
wright the study of Prakrits was indispensable to him. Ancient 
conventions requirq that specific characters should speak parti- 
cular dialects. It is this need that kept the study of Prakrits 
quite alive in the Kerala country. It is reported that the 
Prdkrta-prakasa of Vararuci and the Setubmdha or Ravana- 
vaha of Pravarasena formed a part of the course of study of 
the Kerala Painiditas who have made their own contributions 
to Prakrit literature. Bilvamangala, also known as Kr$na- 
liiasuka, composed a Prakrit kavya Govindabhiseka 19 or Sn- 
cihnakmya to illustrate the rules of Vararuci’s Prakrit grammar 
after the model of Bhattikavya. It contains twelve cantos of 
which the first eight were composed by Bilvamangala and the 
rest by Durgaprasiadayati, also a Kerajiya, who was his disciple 
and commentator. Both of them flourished in the 13th cen- 
tury a.d . 20 Among other Prakrit works written by Keraja 
authors may be mentioned Samicarita , 21 a Yamaka-fcavya, of 
Srlkaintha and Cmdrdekhd ? 2 a drama of the Sattaka type, of 
Rudradiasa, both of whom lived before Rama Panivada. 

As to Rama Pfispiviada’s contribution to Prakrit literature 
we find Friakrit passages in his dramas like Madmaketucaritam 
and Sitdrdghavam. It is also reported that his BMagamta- 


19 Govindabhiseka : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras Nos. 4156, 
5156B. 

20. There are different opinions about his age which is put 
between 11th and 15th century a.d, 

21 Samicarita : Govt, O. Mss, Library Madras No. 4321. 

22 Candrdekhd: Govt. 0. Mss. L. Madras No. 3207(a). 
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cainpu contains some Prakrit passages. His more important 
works in Prakrit however are : Prakrta-vrttify 23 Usmird- 
dham 2i and Kmsavaho. 

I have personally seen a palm-leaf Ms. of Pmkrta-vrttih 
in the exhibition of Mss., arranged at Trivandrum, at the time 
of the session of the All-India Oriental Conference in 1937. 
The description of the Ms. was given thus : G. O. L. No. 2533A, 
Substance : palm-leaf, Size : 9 " X l\”. Leaves 58 with 8-9 
lines per page and about 28 letters in a line, Script : Mala- 
yalam, Number of Granthas 900, Owner : Vasudeva Sarma 
Avl. of! Vattapalli Mattom Sudndra’m, Subject : the grammar 
of Prakrit languages. This Ms. contains the Prakrit Sutras at 
the end. The Ms. opens thus : 

srcft w sRcnfosg: arfwwaw iw n 
sri&rwcw f%5RT5f gfjrww wiofta; i 

swift etc. 

The Ms., ends thus : 


f 51TOT W: ’ * 55: ’ 

I 

ufamM spTtnrri^t i 

The colophon runs thus : 

WOT: I OTTHT %f 3TfW#t: II 





Through the kindness of the Curator, Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Trivandrum, I have received a Devaniagar! transcript 


23. Prakrtavjttih , : Govt. 0. Mss. Library Madras No. 5209 ; 
The Trivandrum Maharaja’s Palace Library No. 764 ; Paliyam 
Library, Cochin State. 

24. U§aniruddham : Govt. O. Mss. Library Madras No. 2817. 
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of the Sutras from this Ms. Ignoring all sorts of desperate 
errors of copyists I have compared this Sutrapiatha with the 
one edited by Cowell, and I have the following observations 
to make. There is, however, no doubt that Rama Fanivada 
is commenting on the Sutras of the Prakrta-prakasa of Vararuci. 
Here and there some Sutras are differently worded. Some 
sutras from chap, 3 are transferred to chap. 4 which may be 
a scribal blunder. The 5th chapter covers chaps, 5 & 6 of 
Cowell’s edition. Our Ms. has in all only eight chapters 
which cover the matter of the nine chapters of Cowell’s text. 
A careful study of the recension of Vararuci’ss Sutras on which 
Rama Fainivada has commented would be interesting especially 
when the authenticity of some of the chapters of Vararuci’s 
grammar is still an open question. 

Usmiruddham is the next Prakrit work attributed to Rama 
Banivada. The Madras Ms. does not mention the name of 
the author. There are four cantos, and the story is based on 
the famous episode of the marriage of Ui§ia and Aniruddha as 
we get it in the Bhdgavata. Through the kindness of my friend 
Dr. Raghavan I have received some excerpts from the Madras 
Ms. which contains the Prakrit text and the Sanskrit Chiaya. 
I shall reproduce here some Prakrit verses with minor emend- 
ations here and there. The opening Prakrit line stands thus : 
fe ifo TOfo rt onff ar&isff i. Then there are these verses : 

1 ^ sot JtMt i 

3ft qtm^ UTOIf Efatfasnuf 3- ?l|5q-3TT0f il 

2 i 

f^rafwr oft arrcf gr n 
6 arpqmt#* ntoraotoftsrsr^ gft i 

\ ptt m qT 3 reT 37 ffpjr ^t gc«r fcfRrent 11 
8 Rt irtr fosrg; 1% ft ^sef 3rf»n#*r i 

g*? goiOT ^ ^ or cRft 1 ^fwrsrf cngftft 11 
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The colophon of the First canto stands thus : 

The concluding verse, at the close of the Fourth canto, reads 
thus : 







Even these stray extracts are enough to show how the author 
is indebted to Rajasekhara : the first verse reminds us of the 
Nandi of Kmpuramanjan and the sixth closely agrees with 
K.- man jail I. 8. 


4. Kamsavaho 25 : A Critical Study 

1) EARLIER ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE WORK. 

. In the Catalogus Catdogmum (Parts I-III, Leipzig 1891- 
1903) of Theodor Aufrecht we have an entry about Korns- 
vodka which is described as a Prakfta-kavya' (p. 77). 
Aufrecht gives reference to Oppert 5918 which stands for 
* Lists of Sanskrit Mss. in Private Libraries of Southern India * 
by Gustav Oppert, Vol. I, Madras 1880-4 and VoL II, Madras 
1885-8. Though noted by Aufrecht, somehow this work has 
not attracted the attention of Prakrit scholars. That was quite 
natural in view of the meagre information given by Aufrecht. 


25 I wished I read the name as Kamsovaham ; but out of 
regard for my predecessors, Goldschmidt and Pandit, and to main- 
tain uniformity with Rava^avaho and Gaildamho I have regularly 
written Kamsavaho . 
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Lately a Ms. of Kmhsavaho is described in the Triennial Cata- 
logue of Mss. in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Vol. VI — -Part: 
I Sanskrit, Madras 1935. One of the transcripts used for this- 
edition is copied from, the Madras Ms. 

ii) THE THEME AND THE TITLE. 

Rama Piapiviada has composed Kamsavako (in 233 Prakrit 
verses divided into four cantos) to celebrate the incident 
of the slaying of Kairhsa by Kr$na. This, event, which is 
described at length in Srimad-Bhagavatam , has something - 
dramatic and thrilling about it. As such it has engrossed the 
attention of many a literary genius in India from pretty early 
times ; and if the author happens to be a devotee of Vi§nu~ 
Krspa he is all the more eloquent in glorifying the destruction 
of that cruel Kamsa at the hands of boy Kispa. Tradition 
attributes, a play Kamsavadha to Fanini. Patahjalr 26 discusses 
the dramatic representation of the slaying of Kamsa, one party 
painting their faces red and the other black. Among the plays 
attributed to Bhlasa, there is Bdlacarita which depicts in a lively 
and vivid manner the various feats of K®a culminating in 
the slaying of Kamsa. Among other Sanskrit plays dealing 
with this incident we might mention Kamsavadkam , 27 in seven 
Acts, of Se$akr§pa who was a contemporary of Akbar ; then the 
Kamsavadkam of Damodara ; 28 and lastly Kamsavadkam of 
Haridasa 2 ® who is a modem author from East Bengal and who, 
it is said, composed this work at the age of fourteen. Dharma- 


26 Keith : Sanskrit Drama p. 32, 36 etc. : M Krishnama- 
CHAriar : Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 535. 

27 Published in Kavyamala, No. 6, Bombay 1888 ; See Classi- 
cal Sanskrit Literature , p. 654. 

28 Ibidem^ p. 641, foot-note 2. 

29 Ibidem, p. 673. 
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suri (15th Century a.d.) had composed a Kathsavadhampaka, 
but it is not now extant. His Prakrit poem Hamsascmdesa also 
is lost to us. 29a Among the Sanskrit poems dealing with this 
event we have Kamsanidkana A 0 a poem in seventeen cantos 
without labial, by Rama ; and then there is Kamsavadha 31 by 
Rajacudiamani who flourished about the middle of the 17th 
century. Further there are two Kamsapadha-campus 32 composed 
at the close of the last century : one by Keralavarman of Mai- 
bar and the other by Haridiasa of East Bengal. Whatever may 
be the literary merits of these compositions, especially on the 
back-ground of classical works, one thing is certain that the 
slaying of Karhsa has been an engrossing subject for writers 
throughout several centuries. Thus Rama Painiviada has his 
predecessors and successors in handling this theme in the realm 
of Sanskrit literature. 

In the field of Sanskrit classical poems we have already 
RmanavadhcP 3 of Bhatti and Sisupdlavadha of Magha ; and, 
as shown below, Rama Panivlada shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the latter in composing his Kmisavaho. However in 
selecting this particular form of the title for his poem, it is 
more probable that Rama Panivada has in view the two earlier 
eminent poems, viz., Dahamuhavaho (or Rdvanavaho, also 
called Setubandha) of Pravarasena and Gaudavaho of Vafepati. 

iii) SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS. 

The author, being devoted to his Teachers and pressed 
by his ardent devotion for Vi$pu-Kri§pa, narrates the story of 


29 a Proceedings and Transactions of the 10th All India O. C. 
Trivandrum, 1940, pp. 502 etc. 

30 A Third Report of Mss . etc. by P. Peterson, p. 355. 

31 Classical Sanskrit Literature , p. 235. 

32 Ibidem, pp. 258 & 666. 

33 It is usually styled Bhaftikdvya. 
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the slaying of Kamsa by Kiwa who is now adorning the 
•settlement of cowherds as a son of Yasodia and attracting the 
■attention of affectionate Gopis (1-2). 

One evening Akrura comes to Gokula ; he has the rare 
■opportunity of having an audience with Knsria ; and he is 
plunged in joy at the vision of the divinity (i. 3-8). K,r§na 
received him affectionately, inquired about his welfare, treated 
him with dainty dishes, and expressed joy at his arrival. 
Akrura draws the attention of Ralarama and Krsna to the fact 
how, despite their potent valour, Kamsa is waxing strong ; and 
their parents are pining in the prison house. Kr$na offers an 
apologetic explanation that their attachment for their foster- 
parents is too deep, and then inquires of Akrura about the 
•special purpose of his arrival (i. 9-14). Akrura adds in reply 
that Kamsa, as a rule, does not like anybody going to them ; 
but that he is lucky that Kamsa has sent him to invite Bala- 
rama and Kr$$a to Mathura to attend the Bow-festival which, 
really speaking, is an open pretext to conceal his motive of 
killing them. Thus Akrura delivers the royal invitation, indi- 
cates Kamsa’s intention, and requests the brothers to see whether 
they would or would not attend the bow-festival at Mathura 
(i. 16-26). Balarlama is in a mood of hesitation, but Krs$a 
fearlessly decides that he should start with his party with 
which his brother agrees ; and all of them start for Mathura 
next morning (i. 27-34). 

Kri§i)a was the very life of Gopis ; his departure brings on 
them deep pangs of separation ; they curse Akrura who took 
Kr§iiia to Mathuria ; and all of them begin to lament in various 
ways recollecting the image of Kpsina and their sports with him 
in Vrndiavana (i. 35-55). On the instructions of Kp§irta Akrura 
consoled them requesting them to put up with this temporary 
separation because Kp§na was going out on an important mis- 
sion (i. 56-60). 
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Akrura drove the chariot ; they all halted on the banks of 
Yamuna ; and it is there that Akrura had the wonderful 
experience of seeing Krsna everywhere. Soon Kr$na and his. 
party entered the town of Mathura to the joy and satisfaction 
of all the young folk of the town (i. 61-64). 

In that town of Mathura Rama and Ki^a met a washer- 
man, carrying the clothes of Karnsa, from whom they demanded 
some- clothes ; but they were warned by him that this audacity 
of theirs would cost them their heads, if the matter were to 
reach Kamsa’s ears. Krsna not only robbed him of the clothes 
but sent him also to the grave by plucking his head with his 
nails (ii. 1-10). 

As they proceeded, they met a certain hunchbacked but 
beautiful lady who, on their inquiry, informed them that she 
was an artisan in the royal harem, that the adverse fate had 
made her physically crooked, that she was going to present the 
fragrant saffron to Karnsa, and that she would give a part of 
it to them as their bodies were quite worthy of it. They gladly 
accepted that saffron which added to their physical glow. By 
his divine touch Kr$na rendered her bent body straight. With 
a bit of audacity she made passionate advances to Kr$pa who 
appreciated her love but told her that he was too busy with 
serious work on hand to dabble in lo-ve affairs at this stage, 
Kp§na bade good-bye to her who was pleased with a prospec- 
tive assurance of his return, and proceeded towards the royal 
residence (ii. 11-30). 

Rama and Krsna came to the gymnasium for archery 
which was duly decked for the function. There, despite the 
warning of the servant, Krsna picked up the bow which was 
smashed to pieces as he tried to string it ; and there was such 
a great noise that Kamsa was thrilled 1 to the core of his heart. 
The soldiers on guard who took the offensive received a good 
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thrash. This success of the princes was a matter of joy to 
all (ii 31-7). 

„ Coming out of the gymnasium and strolling in the court- 
yard Kysija described the various scenes which greeted his eyes 
in that town of Mathura. Thus follows a picture of that town 
in the mouth of Kr§na who describes in poetical terms various 
•scenes such as the lofty palaces, the extensive moat, the bright 
mansions, the amorous pleasures of loving couples, the dancing 
peacock, the singing and dancing parties, the disputes of gram- 
marians etc. Kn$na is so much pleased by seeing that town 
that he waxed very eloquent and described Mathura as the 
heaven itself. Then in the evening he retired to his place of 
residence (ii. 38-60). 

Early in the morning, at the appointed hour, the bards 
begin to sing eloquently just to wake up Krsna and their songs 
inform Kr§!$a in an ornate style decked with various poetic 
embellishments how it is dawning, how the darkness is passing 
away, how the lotuses are blooming and the Cakraviaka birds 
uniting again, how the rising sun is producing various scenes 
etc. (iii. 1-20). 

Kr$na left his bed even before the bards pour out their 
verses, and offered his twilight worship. Putting on brilliant dress 
and attracting the attention of young ladies along the roads 
Rama and Ki$na proceeded towards the city-gate (iii. 21-6). 
Amba^tha, with the elephant Kuvalayapida, tried to stop them 
at the gate ; but K;p$na sent that elephant as well as its master 
to the grave after putting a vigorous and successful fight. With 
the tusks in their hands as trophies they were an object of 
pleasant sight for all the people. As desired by Kamsa there 
ensued an unfair duel in which K|$oa occupied himself with 
Canura and Rama with Mu§tika. People felt that it was an 
unequal duel, because Rama and Krsna were just boys while 
their partners were heavy wrestlers. There was a thrilling 
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fight, and at last Rama and Krsna killed their opponents and 
routed the wrestlers who tried to overpower them (iii. 27-51), 
When that wicked Kaiiisa expressed his intention to imprison, 
them all, Kreaja attacked him, felled him on the ground, and. 
finished him to death with all vehemence. The naughty 
brothers of Kamsa too were killed. By way of congratula- 
tions gods showered from, heaven flowers on their heads (iii, 
52-60). 

The slaying of Kamsa by Kr$ria was a matter of relief 
to the whole world. Thereafter people became happy ; ladies 
could move about freely ; youths had no hindrance in their 
sports ; and lastly even voluptuaries got a good deal of liberty 
(iv. 1-5). Kti$ria appointed Ugrasena as the king and released 
his parents from the prison house. Both Balarama and Krsna 
paid respects to their parents who blessed them and embraced 
them with filial affection (iv. 6-9). 

Then Akrura comes, pays respects to Vasudeva and his 
wife, and then narrates the various events in the childhood of 
the princes : the transference of child Krsina to the bed of a 
cowherdess on a cloudy night when the river Yamunla became 
easily fordable ; destruction of Pfitama by Krsiia by sucking; 
her blood ; defeat and death of Trpiavarta who had assumed the 
form of whirlwind ; Yasodia’s binding of Krma to the mortar 
which he pulled through and uprooted a couple of Arjuna trees ; 
destruction of Bakasura and Aghasura ; humiliation of Brahman 
by Kr§pa ; different sports of Kr§pa in Vmdavana etc. ; des- 
truction of Dhenuka by Balarama ; Krona's dancing on the hood 
of Ksaliya serpent and consequent banishment of it ; his drinking 
of conflagration ; smashing of Pralamba by Krsna ; Krsna de- 
prives Gopls of their garments ; refusal of the food by the sacri- 
ficial priests but the same respectfully offered by their pious 
wives ; the worship of Gopas diverted from Indra to Govard- 
hana ; consequent rain-deluge was brought by Indra but all the 
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people were protected by Krsna who lifted up the Govardhana 
mountain on his little finger ; Kiipia coronated as Gopendra ;■ 
Kr&ria’s rescue of Nanda from Varuna’s abode ; the graceful 
Rasa sports of Kn§na ; disillusionment of proud maidens ; and- 
the destruction of -Sankhaeuda, Arista, Kesi, Vyoma and lastly 
Kamsa who invited them with the pretence of the bow-festi- 
val (iv. 10-46). The parents were pleased to hear these events; 
from Akrura’s mouth ; they embraced and blessed the princes 
who looked all the more graceful and glorious (iv. 47-8). 

The author declares that this poem is like a ford for those 
who want to cross the ocean of Prakrit literature ; and in con- 
clusion he solicits the protection of Vi$nu. 

iv) THE FORM, THE SOURCE AND THE MODEL. 

It is clear from the perusal of the contents that our author 
has practically given the biography of Kmtia upto his slaying: 
of Kamsa, though the title of the work is Kamsavaho which 
might tempt us to expect that the poem glorifies merely the 
slaying of Kamsa. The whole of the fourth canto is like an 
appendix narrating the various events from Krisna’s life includ- 
ing the slaying of Kamsa (iv. 45) artificially put in the mouth 
of Akrura. Though they afford an opportunity for the author 
to exhibit his poetic skill, certain sections stand out a bit 
detached and come like intruders in that context, for instance, 
the elaborate description of Mathura put in the mouth of 
Krspa and that of the exploits of Krsna in the mouth of Akrura. 
There are other portions which are occupying more space than 
usual when we compare their length with the general scope of 
the poem : the lamentations of the Gopis and the songs of 
bards. It is true that it is in these sections that Rama Pani- 
vada is seen at his best as a poet. 

Rama Panivada appears to be an ardent devotee of Visnu- 
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Kp$na and a close student of his biography. His Bha.gov at a - 
mmpu,i noted above, deals with the Tenth Skandha of Bhuga - 
Data which is a fine biography of Ki®a. So far as the facts 
of the' contents are concerned, Kamsavaho also is solely indebted 
to Bhagavata. Every detail of Kp?t?a's life included in this 
work can be traced to Bhagavata , as it is clear from the refer- 
ences given by me in the Notes. Though the handling of the 
topic and the poetic elaboration are quite independent and 
belong to our author, we find parallel ideas in similar contexts ; 
:and at times the wording also is alike (see my notes on i. 4 ; 
ii, 8, 15 ; iii. 38, 54 ; iv. 12, 21 , 22, 37 ; etc.). Though the 
events art taken from Bhagavata, our author shows originality 
and skill in narrating them with some dramatic effect, as we 
-see in the case of his portrayal of the incidents of the washer- 
man and the saffron girl (ii. 2-10, 11-30). The sentiment sur- 
rounding the meeting of Kiisna with the saffron girl (ii. 11-30) 
shows how our author is capable of creating artistic situations 
and weaving graceful conversations. 

Apart from the fact that Rama Faijivada has composed 
some works in Sanskrit, the high-flowing style of Kamsavaho 
is sufficient to indicate the influence of classical Sanskrit 
writers like Kalidasa, Magha etc. on our author. Some of his 
poetic ornaments remind us of earlier Sanskrit works ; and I 
have noted some such references in my Notes. Kamsavaho 
covers the same part of the life of Kq®a as depicted in the 
Balacarita of Bhasa, but I do not And any striking similari- 
ties between the two works. To me it appears that Sisupala - 
vadha was the model before our author when he composed 
Kamsavaho. There are close similarities between the two 
works, and they are far from being accidental. There are 
some parallel situations in both the texts : arrival of Nlarada 
in S. i and that of Akrura in K. i ; Akrura’s address to Kpsaia 
( K . i. 15-16) reminds us of Narada’s address (5. i. 31 etc.) ; 
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corresponding to the description of Dviaraka (S. iii. 33 etc.), we 
.have here (K. ii. 39 etc.) the description of Mathura put in 
the mouth of Kr§na ; announcement of the morning by the 
bards (S. xi. 1 & K. iii. 2) ; and lastly just as Bhlisma praises 
and narrates the various events from Kx^pa’s life in S. xiv, so 
.also Akrura: is doing here in K. iv. Not only that there are 
common or parallel ideas, but some of them are expressed in 
similar words : S. ii. 13 & AT. i. 14 ; S. i. ’31 & K. i. 15 ; S. xvi. 
35 & K. i. 29 ; S. xv. 17 & K. i. 40 ; S. xiv. 64, xx. 79 & K . ii. 
.9 ; S. iii. 79 & K. ii. 47 ; S. viii. 14 & K. ii. 5 K. ii. 50 ; 5. xi. 
.24 & K . iii. 5 ; §. xi. 49 & K. iii. 15 ; S. xi. 55 & K. iii. 17 ; 
■& xi. 43>5 & K. iii. 18 ; etc. In addition to these some other 
points of similarity might be noted as well. ;S. begins with 
the phrase sriyalt patim and K . with siria naho, and the titles 
of both works are of the same pattern. Though it is not a 
good criterion of parallelism, especially when the Sanskrit 
vocabulary is almost oceanic and the literature sufficiently exten- 
sive, still one must say that Rama Paniviada has much in com- 
mon with the vocabulary and the turns of expression met with 
in sisupalavadha . In the description of the town and the 
songs of the bards many ideas and words are common. Des- 
pite many points of agreement, it is really creditable that Kama 
Papiviada is not a slavish and mechanical imitator. One feels 
that Miagha is being followed, but Rama Pariiviada has every- 
where his touch of variety, if not speciality. I; feel that it is 
not a case of a novice imitating and reproducing. Rama 
Papiviada has soi thoroughly mastered sisupalavadha that ideas 
and expressions from Magha are being echoed in this work 
without any special or intentional effort on the part of our 
author. This is not impossible when we remember that our 
old Painditas committed to memory not only Amarakosa but 
also Raghuvamsa, Meghaduta, Sisupalavadha etc. 

Any one who is acquainted with the classical poems like 
c 
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Ravan-dvaho and Goudavaho would expect that Kamsavako 
must be heavily indebted to these eminent predecessors in the 
field of Priakrit literature. 1 have carefully studied these 
texts, but I have not been able to detect their influence- on our 
author to any appreciable extent. A few ideas, forms and 
turns of expression in Kamsavako remind us of Rdvanavaho,. 
and there is one verse in our text (i. 36) which closely agrees 
with that in Rdvmmako (iv. 20). Between Gaudamho and 
Kamsavako there is hardly any similarity that could attract 
my attention. One idea is similar, but it is a common pro* 
perty of many authors as I have shown in the Notes. Though 
there is nothing particularly common, still the style of some 
verses reminds us of Rajasekhara’s verses in Karpuramanjarl 

V) ON THE PRAKRIT DIALECT OF KAMSAVAHO. 

A) SPECIAL TRAITS OF THE AUTHOR’S DIALECT. 

In studying the Prakrit dialect of this work we have to* 
take into account many things : our author belongs to the 
last period of Priakrit literature ; with him the Prakrit langu- 
age is a purely literary language in the sense that he studied 
Priakrit grammars and texts, and then wrote this poem ; he is 
writing in a place where the then spoken languages were not 
likely to influence his language ; and lastly he is a thorough 
master of Sanskrit in which too he could compose poems with 
equal if not greater fluency and elegance. Under these circum- 
stances, a detailed grammatical analysis would not serve any 
great purpose ; so what is essential for us to know is how far 
Rsama Panivada conforms to the standards of Prakrit gram- 
marians and in what details he has his specialities. 

We have seen above that Rama Planivada has written a; 
commentary on the Prakrta-prakasa of Vararuci, and so we 
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expect him to have followed this grammar in handling the' 
Prakrit language. This expectation is fulfilled to a great ex- 
tent, and we would not be wrong in saying that our author 
is mainly following Vararuci’s grammar and its successors. In 
the vocabulary of Kamsmako there are many conspicuous 
words and forms which are met with in the Sutras of Yararuci 
and the commentaries thereon : acchera, amelo, gahira, ghola r 
eimdha, nolla, dualla, pafyolla, pariccemu, pasutta, moha ( = 
mayukhd), rumbha, ruva, vale . , vijjuU , sumdera, somdla etc. 
Set far as the substantial stock of vocabulary is concerned, our 
author is closely following the first nine chapters of Vararuci’s 
grammar. 

Secondly, we come across certain words and forms which,, 
according to Pischel’s 34 analysis, are known to us- from the 
Prakrit prose of the dramas : adihi (ii. 50),' assu (i. 35), tui 
(I. 19), pdidi (iii. 25), paduma (iii. 2), pahudi (iv. 34), pidara 
(i. 12), bhavam (i. 14), bhddara (i. 27), vivuda (iii. 10), 
radana (ii. 49), sakkuna (iii. 33), etc. Of course it is not 
claimed that these forms cannot be derived by a liberal and 
hypercritical application of the Sutras of Vararuci. 

Thirdly, we have in this work a large number of nominal 
and verbal forms which are direct corruptions of Sanskrit forms 
according to the well-known rules of phonetic change : idam 
vao (i. 28), jonkmm (iii. 6), tkatiam (ii. 38), purmimmm 35 

34 Pxschel : Grmnmcitik der Prakrit-Spraahen, Strassburg 
1900 ; and also its Index by Zilva Wikremasinghe, Bombay 1909. 

35 It is interesting to note that Bhasa’s Prakrit shows such 
forms (Printz : Bhasa’s Pmkrta, p. 27) in the Loc. sing. Pischel, 
as far as I remember, has not noted similar forms from any other 
source. If such forms are as old as Bhasa, their absence in the 
subsequent literature is difficult to be explained. Or should we 
presume that they are the outcome of the Ms. tradition of Kerala, 
country to which the Mss. of Bhasa’s dramas and of Kamsavaho 
belong ? 
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(ii. 19), vihmrn (ii. 44), dikkhu (iv. 41) ; caatthi (i. 24), 
musinai (ii. 47), vdhardi mha (ii. 25), damti (ii. 52), viiq- 
mmli (i. 16), suamti (ii. 34), ujjihdna (iii. 20), etc. Such 
tendencies are bound to develop in the Piiakrit stage especially 
when the Prakrits, as literary languages, were cultivated under 
the influence of classical Sanskrit and handled by authors who 
were themselves Sanskrit writers. Instances of this type are 
not altogether absent in earlier stages of Prakrit literature; 
but being rare they could be accepted as isolated cases of ex- 
ception. Here, however, the tendency to introduce them is 
stronger and the number of instances is conspicuously large. 

Fourthly, Rama Papivada uses certain words and forms 
which, so far as I know', are his own and not of much fre- 
quency in earlier Prakrit literature: kamani (ii. 19), hand 
(i. 48), kiiamda (i. 57, ii. 32, iii. 43), kuvittha or kavittha 
(i. 28, ii. 35), koccana (ii. 52, 53, 55, 57), kocci (ii. 54), nihela 
(ii. 52), talaumda (i. 48), panhi (ii. 50), rasi ( = rasm\ , iii. 
17), vumdara (iii. 1, 57), sdham (i. 64), simkhard (iii. 31) ; 
kanmu (i. 62), nism (iii. 4), tujjhana (i. 25) ; etc. Some of 
them can be explained analogically or by further changes in 
the known forms. I have discussed these in the Notes. 

Fifthly, words like ammaka (i. 37), ahake (ii. 6) are not 
quite fitting in the dialect of our text. Ahake is justified accord- 
ing to Vararuci’s Sutras (xi. 9) but only in the Magadhl dia- 
lect. 

Sixthly, our author shows a confirmed habit of converting 
a string of Sanskrit words en bloc into Prakrit. Prakrit gram- 
marians have to deal mainly with Tadbhava words ; they ge- 
neralise certain tendencies according to which Piiakrit Tad- 
bhavas were derived from Sanskrit words ; and then these 
very generalisations served as rules for converting many other 
Sanskrit words into Prakrits when the latter became purely 
literary languages. It is an important rule that the intervoca- 
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iic or, in grammarians’ words, non-initial and non-conjunct k t . 
g, c, j, t, d, p, y and v are generally dropped. The rule is a 
good one for all practical purposes. Even in the earlier stages 
of Prakrit literature we find that this rule has affected a few 
initial consonants also in some words : irii = kirn, ira ■= kih % 
wpa^ punar, na ydndmi = na jmdmi, ya = ca etc. It only 
means that these consonants were changed along with the pre- 
vious words with which they went and thus became non-initial 
as it were. If at all, in the literary Prakrits, Sanskrit words 
were to be corrupted into Prakrit, the question may be asked 
whether a word is to be taken as an unit of corruption or a 
string of words say as in a compound phrase or in an elegant 
expression which is conceived by the author primarily in Sans- 
krit. Common sense demands that simple words should be 
taken as the units of corruption, and their non-initial and non- 
conjunct consonants may be dropped according to the above 
rule. The term 4 simple words ’ included prepositions etc. ; so 
we have forms like uvmsai, paasdi, pa'inna. It also included 
some compound words of two members of frequent occurrence : 
kara-ala, dkarani-yala, bhamara-ula ; in these words the whole 
expression is treated as an unit of change. When the initial 
consonants of the various non-initial members of a 
compound expression are being elided, softened 
etc., on a large scale, it only means that the author first con- 
ceives an expression in Sanskrit, and then he converts it into 
Prakrit at a stretch. This difficulty faced the Prakrit gram- 
marians, and Hemacandra (VIII. i. 177) allows an option 
admitting both forms like j ala-cam and jdlayara. Acirani and 
svajana would give diram and saana, but on that account it 
would not be justified to use iram for ciram and ana for jam 
when they are independent words. In our text we do come 
across some such cases, and both the Mss. agree to adopt the 
same reading : train = ciram (i. 12, 16, ii. 57, iv. 47), ana =• 
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jam (i. 14, 29, iv. 28), ularn = kulam (ii. 58)* Some of these 
words occur more than once ; so we cannot brush them aside 
by attributing them to scribes. These forms appear to be used 
by the author himself. In all probability the author was led 
to use such words from their occurrence in compound expres- 
sions like diram, suiram , ; ; kdmdna , mmidria> saatia, rdula etc. 
which are met with in standard texts like Gaudavaho and others. 
When these words ( dram etc.) stand as independent units and 
not as second members of a compound, the practice of eliding 
their initial consonants is not a healthy one, nor has it any stable 
foundation in the genuine Prakrit style of early authors. So I 
have emended these readings ; and asterisks are put on them to 
indicate that they are subjected to editorial improvement. In 
the very interest of the language the elision of initial consonants 
in a compound expression, though optionally allowed by the 
grammarians, has to be practised with restraint. I have noted 
some striking cases of the elision of initial consonants in Rava- 
qavaho : na inam—na dmam (viii. 61), ayehim—janaHi (viii. 
65), uram — pur am (viii. 65) ; but in every case their pre- 
sence is due toi the necessity of rhyme. The treatment of as- 
pirates like kh etc. is to be considered on the same lines as 
that of intervocalic k etc. 

Seventhly, we may also note the treatment accorded to 
initial conjunct groups. In the light of Vararuci’s Sutras (iii. 
50 & 57) there is no justification for forms like kkhadm (i. 29), 
kkhud,ia (iii. 19) , tthuo (iv. 16), ppaaldi (iii. 35), ppaidi (iii. 
52), ppadinava (iii. 16), ppamauladam (iii. 37), ppalavdi 
(iii. 29, 49, 52), ppavadid (iii. 55), ppasaham (iii. 52), ppaha- 
ri$a (iii. 37), ppo^nidda (iii. 41), pphuda or pphudam 
(i. 29, ii. 5, 18, 38, iii. 18, 58). We get instances of this type 
in the various readings available for the Prakrit portions of 
the dramas. Here metre requires them, so they cannot be 
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called scribal errors ; even in the verses of Karpuramanfan 36 
there are some such cases : 3 ya ttha^ahi (ii. 1), tthio (ii. 46, 
iii. 4). This tendency can be explained on the supposition 
that the whole sentence or a string of words was first conceived 
in Sanskrit and then converted into Prakrit. This is manifest 
in some of the verses of Pravarasena, Vakpati and Riajasekhara. 
This habit, so far as our author is concerned, is quite strong 
here as seen from the structure of various verses. 

Lastly, our text shows the development of certain conjuncts 
in the following cases : b huvana-ppmaidae (ii. 40), pparusa 
(iii. 47) ; and they are possibly due to the necessity of metre. 
Pjschel has already collected many such cases from Prakrit 
literature. 

To conclude, the above facts indicate that Rama Plapiviada 
mainly follows Vararuci’s Sutras, especially the first nine chap- 
ters, with the commentaries thereon ; his dialect is influenced 
by the Prakrit prose of the dramas ; he shows a small number 
of words which are further deductions from the known forms ; 
and, as he conceives the expressions first in Sanskrit, we find 
that many Sanskrit forms are directly corrupted into Prakrit, 
that some initial consonants are elided and that some initial 
duplicates are retained. 

B) THE NAME OF THIS PRAKRIT DIALECT. 

The term Piiakrit is used with various meanings. If we 
consider the views of the Prakrit grammarians, we find that 
it is used as a generic term to designate a number of Middle 
Indo- Aryan literary languages. In this sense Ardha-Magadhl 


36 I have noted these readings from Dr. Konow’s text of 
Karpuramanjan (Cambridge, Mass 1901), but I And that Dr. Ghosh 
has adopted some different readings in two places in his edition 
of Karpuramanjari (Calcutta 1939) which has just reached my hands. 
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and Pali, the canonical languages of the Jainas and Buddhists, 
can also be grouped under Prakrit. According to Dandin the 
pre-eminent Priakrit is MShafastrl ( mahdmsirdsrayd bhasd) 
and in Mrcchakatikam the Sutradhara, remarking that he would 
then speak in Priakrit begins to speak in Sauraseni. Mlahlariai§tri 
and Sauraseni being the popular dialects of the dramatic group 
of Pliakrits, the term Prakrit often stood for them. Further, 
as Pischel 37 has remarked, the Mah'ariaistm is the language 
meant when one speaks of Priakrit in general ; and it is also 
considered to be the best Priakrit in which we have classical 
poems like Rmanavaho\ Gaiidavaho etc. and compilations of 
lyrical songs like Gdthdsaptasatl which has become a veritable 
treasure of quotations drawn by later rhetoricians. Now and 
then the term Priakrit is used even to indicate some of the 
Modem Indian languages like Mariath! and Kannada 3S there- 
by distinguishing them from Sanskrit. 

As we can imagine the territorial divisions and social 
groups in India in early days and as indicated by dialectal 
names like Magadhi, sauraseni and Mahjara^fri, it is clear that 
some of these dialects derived their names from territorial units. 
It appears that even by the time of Vararuci, if not earlier, they 
had become stereotyped literary languages in the sense that, 
the writers of these dialects did not write so much from their 
personal touch with the spoken dialects as from the grammars 
and the works they studied. Such a procedure has its ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages : on the one hand the dia- 
lects gradually assume a standardised form and dignity and on 
the other they get isolated from the currents of spoken langu- 
ages which evolve or degenerate in the popular mouths in their 
own way. Time, place and usage have created such barriers 
now and the evidence to the point is so meagre that to-day it 

37 Grammatik etc. § 12. 

38 S. B. Joshi : Kmmdada Nele (Dharwar 1939) p. 28. 
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is wellnigh impossible to get any idea of the original Miagadhu 
the spoken language of Magadha. We may get a trace of it 
here and there, but these attempts are all guesses in the realm 
of probability. With us to-day, and especially with Rama 
Panivada, names like iSaurasenl are conventional Prakrit, 
dialects stereotyped and standardised by grammarians and play- 
wrights. Riama Painiviada composed this work after studying 
the language from grammars and literature. 

Rama Ratiivada is not explicit about the dialect in which 
he wrote Kamsavaho . As I understand, he simply hints that 
it is a Prakrit poem (iv. 48*1). To-day we are accustomed to 
the terminology of Prakrit dialects used by grammarians like 
Vararuci, Hemacandra and others and lately set on a scienti- 
fic footing by Pischel who, for the first time, took an exten- 
sive linguistic survey of Prakrits with a marvellous critical 
acumen. So, in the light of the present terminology and mate- 
rial, we shall see whether our author is writing in Magadhi, 
Saurasem or MaharasM ; and if he shows any dialectal admix- 
ture, to what extent can we ascertain it. 

The material afforded by Prakrit literature and by the 
Prakrit grammars is such that it is always difficult to state 
individual exclusive characteristics of any dialect. When dis- 
tinguishing one dialect from 'Others what can be done at the 
best is to note essential characteristics not singly but along 
with other features of that dialect. By exclusive characteristics 
I mean those traits which exclusively belong to one dialect 
and are not found in any other dialects. For instance, use 
of the palatal sibilant alone is an exclusive characteristic of 
Magadhi. In distinguishing one Prakrit dialect from the other,, 
we may state a few essential characteristics of different dia- 
lects ; and all of them together characterise a particular dia- 
lect. 
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Our author uses choke (ii. 6) which is noted as a special- 
ity of Magadhi dialect by Varamci, and there are about half 
.a dozen words like kalana (i. 14, 51), kumala (iii. 29), galula 
(iv. 28), calana (iii. 34, 50), muhala (ii. 57) in which r is 
changed to l It is true that kalaria and kumala are not popu- 
lar in dialects other than Magadhi ; 39 but words like calana 
can occur in any other Prakrit dialect. In the absence of the 
Nom. Sing, of ^-ending nouns in e and of the wholesale change 
of r to l and of s and s to 5, we cannot say that; the dialect 
of our text is Magadhi. A word like ahake should be consider- 
ed either as an intruder or a slip of the author. 

A good deal has been written about isaurasenl, its charac- 
teristics and its relation with Miahara^tri. 40 The use of Saura- 
sem is prominent among the Prakrit dialects used in the prose 
of the dramas. But the Ms. material from which we have to 
generalise the nature of Sauraseni is extremely unsatisfactory 
and the grammars are not quite exhaustive and they some- 
times differ mutually. “ In spite of all these difficulties ” says 
Pischel, “ it is however possible to get on the whole a fairly 
correct picture of i§. In phonology the most characteristic fea- 
ture is the change of ia into da and tha into dha (§203) ; 
in declension and conjugation the great variety of forms of 


39 I am usually guided by the forms noted by Pischel. 

40 Pischel : Grammatik etc. §§ 2, 12-15, 22 etc. ; Konow and 
Lanman : Karpuramanjari, the section of Riajasekhara’s Prakrit, 
pp. 199 etc. ; R, Schmidt : Elementarbuch der Saurasem, Hannover 
1924 : M. Ghosh : Mahlara§tri, a later phase of Sauraseni in the 
Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. xxm, Calcutta 1933 ; 
A, M. Ghatage : Sauraseni Prakrit, the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, vol III, part vi ; S. K. ChatteRJI : The Study of 
New Indo- Aryan in the Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. 
XXIX, Calcutta 1936 ; A. M. Ghatage : Miaharastn Language and 
Literature, the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. IV, part 
vi ; etc. 
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M. AMg. JM. JiS. has been greatly simplified. Thus in the 
case of <z-stems only the abl. sing, in -do and the loc. sing, in -e 
are in use ; in plural, in the case of all the stems, only the 
forms nasalised 'at the end are used in instr., gen. as well as 
in loc. ; the i- and w-stems have in gen. sing, only -no, not 
-ssa as well ; in verbal flexion the Atmanep. has almost com- 
pletely disappeared ; the opt. has only the endings -earn (I. 
sing.), -e ; many verbs have stem-forms different from M. ; 
the fut. is formed only from stems in 4, and the passive only 
in -la, the absol, in contrast to M., almost exclusively in 4a 
Skt. -ya, etc. ” By way of explanation and supplementation it 
may be added that in Saurasenx - di in the Present and -du 
in the Imperative are the 3rd p. sing, terminations which being 
4 and -u respectively in Mahara^tri, that d and dh are retain- 
ed, and sometimes nt is changed to nd and ry to yy. 

With the above description of Saurasem in mind, if we 
look at our text, we find that there are many cases of t changing 
into d (: \a\di ii. 20, adihi ii. 50, added i. 60, tado i. 24, dm a iii. 49, 
pardkada i. 11, vdmadd i. 18 etc.) though this tendency is not 
uniformly carried out. In our text th is changed to K and not 
to dh. Some illustrations of abl sing, in -do or -ado are found 
(. lambhado i. 12, karddo ii. 7, surddo iii. 8, also matthaddu iii. 
15), besides we have those in -d and -hi ( gorava i. 19, madhi 

i. 7 etc.). Loc. sing, in -e as well as in -mmi are found in our 
text (samujjale i. 30, jaammi i. 13, rahammi i. 23, vasuhammi 

ii. 52, vihummi i. 10 etc). Nasalisation is unknown to our 
author, but whenever a long vowel is metrically needed anusvdra 
is added to the pi. terminations of the Instr., Gen. and Loc. 
The gen, sing, termination for the i- and w-stems is not only 
-no but -ssa as well, though the latter is excluded by Pischel 
in Saurasem {bamdhurio i. 10, rassino i. 11, bdhussa i. 21, 
Harissa i. 41 etc.). We have many forms of the Atmanepada 
(jampae, padcchae i, 9). We come across Optative forms in 
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-jja ( bhonejja i. 14). As against Pischel’s expectation we 
come across Passive in - ijj ( kahijjae i. 15) and Absol. in -wpa 
and so also in 4a {gamiiina i. 34, parivedhiuna i. 53 hakkdria 
i. 23, sammnnia i. 35 etc.). The 3rd p. sing, termination of 
the Present is i throughout and never di ; there are only two 
cases of the softening of t in the 3rd p. sing, of the Imperative 
(ii. 6, 7). In this text ry is changed to jj and in one case nt 
is changed to nd ( sujjakamda iii. 14). The above scrutiny 
does not warrant us to conclude that the dialect of our text 
is Saurasem ; but this much is to be admitted that it is sprinkled 
here and there with what are called iSaurasenl characteristics. 41 

It is already remarked above that our author closely fol- 
lows Vararuci’s grammar and his dialect fundamentally agrees 
with the one discussed in the first nine chapters of Prdkrta - 
prakma. Hemacandra and others who are indebted to Vara- 
ruci call the main dialect by the name Prakrit. The 12th 
chapter of Prakria-prakasa mentions Maharia^tri, but the text, 
as it is available, shows certain inconsistencies ; so the genuine- 
ness of the 12th chapter can be called into question. Other 
grammarians like Miarkandeya start with Mahiara^tri as the 
basic dialect, and according to their view Vararuci’s Prakrit 
can be called Maharastn. Exception is taken to this view, 
and it is claimed that the Prakrit of Vararuci belongs to 
Indian Midland, and therefore it should be called Saurasem ; 42 
and this agrees well with the references to Saurasem in the 10th 
and 11th chapters. Admitting that it was once the dialect of 
the Indian Midland, we may still call it Mahlarlaistri following 


41 Being a late work the text of Kammvaha is not likely to 
be subjected to many changes at the hands of generations of copy- 
ists. The study of the dialect leaves the impression that our author 
did not discriminate one dialect from the other as rigorously as the 
modern scholars like ‘Weber, Konow and others. 

42 See the Papers of Drs. Chatterji and Ghosh noted above; 
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the lead of various grammarians. If it is once admitted that 
we are dealing with literary dialects, it is more safe to follow 
the terminology of the grammarians without always insisting 
on the territorial bias unless they show mutual contradictions 
and inconsistencies of an extraordinary character. Later gram- 
marians have understood that the Prakrit of Vararuci is Maha- 
rastii ; and, as Rama Plainivlada is following the nine chapters 
of Prdkrta-prakdsa, he is writing in Miahlarastri which is purely 
a literary language with no special territorial association! at the 
time when he wrote this work. 

Turning to the characteristics of Miahlarla^tn, as noted by 
grammarians and as gathered from the study of Miahara^tri 
literature, we find that intervocalic consonants k, g, c } j , l, d, 
p, y and v are usually dropped ; and aspirates like kh, gh , th, 
dh, ph and bh are changed to h. These are general rules ; 
Mss, do show irregularities ; and modern scholars want these 
rules to be applied rigorously as it is clear from the editions 
of Sattasai, Kappuramamjan etc. Grammarians allow even in 
Mah!ariaj§trl the change of t to d in a few words ; 43 and now- 
adays it is held by some scholars 44 that the change of t to d 
is not prohibited in Mahlarlasfri. Riama Painiviada usually drops 
intervocalic consonants k, g, c, p, y and v. His exceptions 
are either sanctioned by grammarians or very rare. His treat- 
ment of t is very uncertain : he may drop it or soften it as 
seen from the same words occurring in different places : (aggao 
1. 3 & aggado i. 5, gao i. 51 & gada ii. 11, lad iv. 25 & ladd 
i. 54, had i. 36 & hadd iii. 51, etc.). As to d, it is sometimes 
dropped and sometimes retained ( vimaa i. 30, sad i. 2, savai 
i. 61 ; jamddi i. 16, pada i. 8, paduma iii. 2 ; mm iii. 60 & 
mada iv. 43 ; etc.). The most significant Miahiariastri trait of 
our author’s dialect is the termination i or e in the 3rd p. sing. 


43 Pischel : Gmmmatik § 204. 

44 See the articles of Prof. A. M. Ghatage noted above. 
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of the Present and u in that of the Imperative. There are only- 
two cases of the termination du in the Imperative, and I should 
call them exceptional occurrences. It may be noted that even 
a rigorous editor like Weber retains the termination -du once 
in his text of Sattasdi (verse 878) which is written in Miaba- 
xiaj$tri. About the changes of r there is no uniformity : it is chang- 
ed to a, i or u ; and sometimes the same word shows two differ- 
ent forms (maa i. 50 Simla ii. 20). As to ks it is usually changed 
to kkh, but in a few words to cch. So far as the root preks is con- 
cerned, both pekkha and peccha are available! (ii. 11, iv. 11). 
The other MahJaraistn characteristics found in our author's dia- 
lect are the usual change of aspirates to h ; the change of ry 
to jj ; the AbL sing, in -a, the Loc. sing, in -mmi ; the Passive 
in 4jj ; the Future in - hi - ; and the Gerund in -uria. In literary 
languages vocabulary is not a reliable criterion to distinguish 
one dialect from the other ; and therefore I have not scrutinised 
words like laUhl which are restricted by certain grammarians 
for specific dialects. 

Taking into account the essential characteristics of Saura- 
senl and Maharjaisfrl, I might state, in conclusion, that the Pra- 
krit dialect of Ramsavaho should be called Maharia^tn ; and 
as the author belongs to the decadent period of Prakrit liter- 
ature and as he is thoroughly acquainted with the prose of the 
dramas, he shows some of the traits of Sauraseni as well. 

VI) METRES IN KAMSAVAHO. 

In the Notes I have given the metrical analysis of every 
chapter at the close of it ; and I have also added there the 
matra-scheme and the author’s definitions of different Vrttas. 
Rama Panivada has composed a treatise on classical metres, 
so 1 have mainly adopted his terminology ; and just in a few 
cases I have noted the variant names : 
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Avitatha, see Kataka. 

Indravajra (1) : iv. 12. 

Upajlati (12) : iv. 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 11, 18-8. 

Upendravajna (7) ; iv. 3-5, 7, 10, 19, 20. 

Kataka (1) : ii. 60. 

Drutavilambita (1) : iv. 37. 

Prthvf (3) : iii. 57, iv. 27, 40. 

Praharist?! (56) : iii. 1-56. 

Manjubhiasitii (3) : iv. 28, 43, 48*2 (Sanskrit). 
Mandakrlantia (1) : iv. 33. 

Malabhiarml, see Vasantamialika. 

MalinI (3) : i. 61-2, iv. 48. 

Kathoddhata (1) : iv. 29. 

Vasantatilaka (7): iv. 21, 22, 34, 36, 42, 45, 48*1. 
Vasantamialika (60) : i. 63, ii. 1-57, iv. 24, 32. 
Vamsastha (60) : i. 1-60. 
iSalini (2) : iv. 30-1. 

Sikharini (1) : i. 64. 

Sardulavikridita (6) : ii. 58, iii. 58, iv. 23, 26, 46, 47. 
Sragdhaiia (5) : ii. 59, iv. 35, 39, 41, 44. 

Svagatia (3) : iii. 59, iv. 25, 38. 

Hariini (1) : iii. 60. 

If frequency is a good indication, Vamsastha, Vasanta- 
mialika and Praharsi,nl are the favourite metres of Rama Pani- 
vada. Compared with the extent of the work, it has to be 
admitted that our author has used a greater variety of metres. 
On the whole the verses are metrically flawless ; and there is 
only one case of Yati-bhanga (ii. 4, cd). 

VII ) STYLE OF KAMSAVAHO. 

Rama Panivada has been brought up in the traditions of 
classical Sanskrit the tendencies of which are consequently deep- 
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rooted In him. He shows a thorough mastery over the voca- 
bulary which almost flows forth to serve his purpose. His 
language is simple in presenting the conversation and the nar- 
ration, but it grows pretty difficult in descriptive portions 
' especially due to the lengthy compounds. If the Prakrit lan- 
guage of the author becomes artificial now and then, the fault 
is due more to the age in which and the circumstances under 
which the work was composed than to any specific deficiency 
in the scholarship of our author. In many places we see his 
masterly grip over the language which vividly expresses the 
actions to be described. His style, though not very graceful, 
is full of vigour ; it inclines more towards elaboration than 
suggestion ; and sometimes the sound appears to dominate over 
the sense. 

It is clear from the metrical analysis that our author has 
used a large number of metres in this work. The Gathia, the 
Prakrit metre par excellence, is conspicuous by its absence. On 
the whole the verses flow with a vigour and dignity. Rama 
Panivada’s mastery over the language is seen also in some of 
his verbal devices. Identical syllables are repeated at the close 
of contiguous Fadas with the effect that we get a sonorous 
sound in reading these verses. In some verses the same syllable 
recurs so often that the reading of the verse adds to our pleasure. 
As in some of the Dravidian languages, our author shows the 
second syllable identical in all the Fadas ; and in some places 
we have the Yamaka of identical syllables with different mean- 
ing. Prakrit language affords a special facility in this regard 
since one and the same Prakrit word may stand for different 
Sanskrit words : in a few cases our author has availed himself 
of this advantage. Attention has been drawn to many of these 
cases in the Notes. 

Some of the scenes sketched by Rama Fanivada in the 
section of the bards’ songs or in the description of Mathura 
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are worthy of a genuine poet. These descriptions are spiced 
with poetic embellishments like Upama, Utprek§ia, Rupaka, 
Drstanta etc. ; and we come across a few happy illustrations 
of Arthantaranyiasa. Most of them are mentioned in the Notes 
on different verses. 

Among the Sanskrit authors of note, Rama Fanivada can 
be favourably compared with Miagha whose influence he be- 
trays in many places. We miss here the outstanding Utpreksas 
and the natural scenes of the country-side seen in Gaudavaho ; 
nor do we get here the pedantic descriptions full of unwieldy 
compounds exhibited in Rdvanavaho. Antiquity may be an 
advantage but is not a virtue by itself ; nor is modernity 
a fault which should be allowed to obscure the genuine merits 
of a poet. Taking into consideration the able delineation of 
the subject, the successful handling of the language and the 
well-decorated presentation of poetry seen in Kamsavaho, it 
can be said that Rama Painivlada deserves a respectable seat 
in the gallery of his predecessors like Pravarasena, Vakpati 
Rajasekhara and Gunacandra. 


5. The Chaya and its Authorship 

As already noted above, both the Mss. give the Sanskrit 
rendering or the Chayia of the Prakrit text. It is practically 
identical in both the Mss. : there is a single case where the 
two Mss. differ with a corresponding difference in the Prakrit 
text (i. 38). There are a few variants on the common Prakrit 
text. So far as the tenses of the verbal forms are concerned, 
the Chiaya is not literal ; and in fact the forms of the Present 
are substituted by those of the Imperfect and Perfect. Who 
is the author of this Chaya is a question for the solution of 
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which no definite clue is available from the Mss. However 
some circumstantial evidence may be noted here : Kamsmaha 
belongs to an age and country in which Prakrit texts almost 
necessarily required a Chayia ; the Sanskrit Chayia in the Ms. 
is so closely associated with the text that it has not got in- 
dependent colophons, those in the square brackets being added 
by the editor ; both the Mss. give the same Chiaya, and as 
yet no Ms. of Kmhsavaho without the Chayia has come to light; 
the Chayia takes some liberty with the verbal forms of the 
text ; in some cases (i. 50) the metre is maintained even m 
the Sanskrit rendering ; and lastly Rama Pianivada himself has 
written a Chiaya for the Prakrit portions of his dramas like 
Sitaraghavanataha etc. 45 Taking into account all these points, 
I am inclined to believe, of course tentatively, that Riama Panb 
vada himself might have added this Cbaya to make his work 
intelligible even to those who did net possess the first-hand 
knowledge of Prakrit. 46 


45 A Triennial Catalogue of Mss., vol, VI -part 1. Sanskrit, 
Madras 1935, p. 7042, No- 5135 b. 

46 A portion of this Introduction was read before the Prakrit 
Section of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, Tirupati, 1940. 
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ff m-T%w*r 
wmK «raf mf *raff 11 H3 

If l^-f m^rt?r-t^- 

JTTttr q 

*7|tr i:m qfq-p-qFPTt it hv 

JTf-mfri i 

q^Vq^Fq- 

q^t i*r 

nw W^WW I 
^ rPT^nfo q»®r 
|3T q>^1^<u|p4 qpHim II 

tf-^r^-fo^-qreW 
1# qrm qf?-|^ff | 
fornwr^t fff fq T%f 
<q f f|f| qrfr mqp[| si h^s 

^ M 4^4. ^ M 51^d. 3. X S3- y T S3- H M 5TPTF. ^ M ^3PR> 
m T 33TPT vs MX TOXff. £ MX *t 


WFT F 1W-I Ff#FT R^TfTT 

SR FTC F FTCFTF F f ^ RootFf FT fFFF 1 

*Tf ItfFTF m vmt ftIt *tfttr f § 

wm FF qiF STFftFRt im IWTfSTF II He 

€rFf-t^T-^T-r«rfFF-WF-^FRFf-Rf|-FFT^r- 
W#7-^-^-F^F-fF5tTF-FF?T-FM I 
fUWR #JKFF-FFF-Fl FFfsiF FTC 
F*tTC f3FFF¥ %-FFTTlRT WJ1 F II 

fF Ff-fqtFFTf TCFFTF FfFFfT 
FFFf Ft-FFTfPFfR^F it I 
wftpra^f ^it^-IFT F FFT 
Ff 1 T%TFtT R FWF#FTT%-lt II V 

fF FFf| ttFT FTC* I 


[ rfrsrV f?fV ] 

T^F q^FF-F^F^-I^T- 
Ft«TTq-F^T-qiF-iWtT I 
ftc^t q^f-Ttr qftf-q# 

FTF# FFf q qfq-j^TF II $ 


l MT R M %3T. q M ter. y M f^r#W, T 


- sfNt «wrt - 
If-WRfT 

qf^-Rtff srwtff i 
qT^xf qp-R^ot qqtf 
qfts q^f q^q q^-qr^t u q 

qrgM qrq^-Mr-q^qqq-fqqRT- 
fqq^q-R3Tl ^-#q^t«r-qr^ I 
q^M f wi fNr 

qri «f if-Rfrf-tf 11 3 

fiwrt if if-^h^qh^fr- 
fq^r|-q:3T-foT«r-f^f-q^fqm I 
^qf qqqfqqr if <qqtfT 
t^rM mpr-nf fwi ^nfr I) v 

^ ^-i«r §rrr-qp;^T«fr 
fofffcr ^qi#ff|T% qfl I 
qrffqT Rff ffTR qR^TT^ft 
^rq: fqp frfq f&RfNt is h 

5PfRT iffOT^TW qqR-^T^n- 
q^rair qjf ft % ^RRT I 
SgTt If if^tf-WTR 
#[f II ^ 




K T 3#^. q M f M^Ft a M S53T. H 31 % T iTO?. 

VS M W 1 K. 


3 ° 




<► rs rs rs ^ o 

TOPi^TT-R^Tf 
if ^ P 3 wr* I 
r4t p-w mv^K 
m^t m$m€ ^rtrt il vs 

44fT RTRWT w ffTfl 

fp IPIW5OT I 
3T0qT3r-W%4-q^3iT-^ST 
Wf iff i^r ^r-w lie 

#»TRT f^JFPWF RH*RT 

w^Ti FT^-#r^Tff mm I 

*RRT R3? teRR-Hc^M 

wu t is ^ 

fwf^ |p5f3T 4^3fT5f WA 
#R p-RpRT STWTt I 

5R#rT-R^R 'PTTRRT ^ II ?o 

iWlW W-^P I 
^mi#i-R^3T-p4R-mf 
oftlRP R^rwt II 1 1 


i M #1%. R 1C tlftsfet. 3 M 3juqrfffe^3?, y x fSpTI^. 
H T ’Tfa#, ^ M f^t. 


- cfl'tfr 5PJTT - 


u 

4f|ft t «rr i%? i 

*tt#t. ^w-iw-t *r-ff W| 

iim *pf T^-^T3fr i i ^ 

^CT^RT °f ^ 

w^i i^r^TTf ^onf i 
#*Tft WT-^W^WTf rfit 

mi to p ft ^ ii « 

^nfw ^ft'-mftff f«r-%o[T 
^TfTof ^Ps4ft I 

°Tt *pt «TR Tf Sfft ^Wtf- 
ft^f T%PT pimn Sft^TT II ?# 

#®v <s> #*s f'N "'if «s X 

WT- 

TT^TTF ssf FRF55f ^rm3T-tqqTfr II 

mM f5fT%i%^0T srat 

f*mr i 

q^ifr ft ^rf% 

ssr II 

^ M *3. R T SWIM. 3. M °TT ^1. M M ^HsPIRt, T 

H m te'jp^i. 


3?T#ft f?^T-TTT%-TPEft 

MM I 

m^sjr 

^n?| iMl-M $"Tt ? M I I $v» 

f%%q| ## 

^Tf ^^53TT5#r-4% I 

srosret |or #HRqqt 

ii \c 

fT3 ? 

^R3T-q^T-#?-Mr | 
#I”T i i^rMtft 

l^T-l^f-^-^w-^rr- 
mi I 

M fa ff-^iq-tnfl 5M 
q#% i^Tf RFifr I 

**m $tr snMrMr 

q^T «r to? TF^w-TOt u ^ 


$, m 3mfam. 3. t 3%i. 


-dNft ««tr- 

R^f-^fqsr-fq^qmTOf i 
q^r w % qpr-%qK 
?rq«T- , wr-qornq # spqm 11 qq 

m m rq^-^qr-q^r-# 
t|^TwqfwftTf-#t 1 
wt if-Rf-^rcrq^ *rt 
qqtr wf itr-iqR-fqr 11 q^ 

qT% 3 T-^f-q^oif q^r q=^T 
qtqt q^-fR-^-q^r I 
q^tr qg fq^tf fq^f^^r 
=qqw fsqq ofq-^-qrRqifr II W 

tfrqqf qg-fq^t ^RrsTTg 
qpr^T q^rr *r-qreqrq I 
qj^Ff 3 ? TOTHrqiFTFT 
^rfq qf^-qqw-q^Fw is 

^r^-ff^wrqr-q^w- 
^ ; qT^^fH , q-qHR-qfq : qrq s 

sftgtg fqfqf-fwRT-^-^^r- 
qrtfqT stffw#! qm-qj^ n qq 

t M W. R M TOtfaT. 3 M tlft, T tT 3 ^. « M ^°T- H 

Wanting in t. q T*roit. x ttwcr. 

3 


%fr im. 

|nmr ¥-m 
m srspftffwt II ^ 

^nw fw^iprfw# 

€iw R®r WTf I 

fs# ff^T-WC-^f-tt 

In# ff^^r«TT u ^ 

w i% 

'•O 

tot? fe totr^ I 

sfuq^rr swt f TftfT pwr 
#T ?% <TOf #RT? THR# II ^ 

3^0ftr 5Tf q ^ 

tt4rt wmfif m w# ft *ft 4 i 
ft# ft # ftr TfWT^Wt 
qreftr qftift# "TiwrsRft n \o 

qifffwr I 

ft^rt ftwpW|4 |#ft 
wftrft RfTf ftst ^ f# ii ^ 


? MT f.SlT. 3. M WS3T-f€ERT. ? T I*. 


M W$ ^r ^ft^rril li 

^Tf ft? W% STF3T 
rim Ht ^qt~i^«? ^ppfi?r i 
fWcnr *tf| w^r? ffm*r 
5 k|# gfawtr *?§^? ii ^ 

#4 sr f to-tr^r 
frW ^5*HTt*r mm I 
3**TTf f lT%3T-W-^-t# 

*PfT # 2frf-I”T II W 

^nt m FT^f ^rwqr w 
^l%^Tft ^FT-PRR ^TT^T-TT^TT 1 

wt ^ tsHfrer-w 

cqssr? R3T ftWTF: SI 3H 

4^-^-q|or tr 
fR«r^t m t% f^r^tr I 
m$ p ^rm || 
f^-wr^-q|ir q?5^ ll 




*rt f t JTTfTWf-trwr-^r 
*TTfrnr *R«HR 5 ? i<wr i 
ff «TfR*r-p5f i*tf 
f% w^?’ =f tfhpit ll 3vs 

1 1 

T^f! 5Tf-^flTf%-^Kr-^# 

srff <?tff ^-^t^tt ii ^ 

ft sf Tf^R-ft^ ffff fR 
^rfft ffm mt i 

wr hi R^m-^ft 

i^rf ft wrot n 

3TTTtfT «Plft 3T I°WI TRT 
T°%T R 3 ? ^f# 3 T ftmlt I 

5 1 ^-’w^rr 

HfftWf ll 

4^f-f|3T*FT3T-^f-Kf|-Rf> 
ftHfT PT^f JR-fgfgtffT I 
wm m ft iff ^ff si wtr 
'^TF'JTfl RTt^TfTf fg-#*T II 

^ MT «TO®^. R M t tri S I 5 t. f M *Fm\' a M 3^4. H M <W?S, 
T ft 'PR?. \ li|.\SM €. X ^“T. 




mm 

hrr l 

fwf i^r is^Ster- 
4?%f ttRhjstt* II vr 

ftR^r Tm rn^fr Fre^-ftft I 
sft sft^r f off qfrwft <rtr 
m <ffer f%3T RFTjR^ft fftfTf ll #3 

*Tift ^Tf iTf-froff <TTT%- 

r>. * f *v »s jv w 

°fi3[R ?Ff r%K fM ? I 

fpft"T I%3T |p q^r-%%- 

RPW f% a[ f PTf^TT II W 

<ft w% W °Tf 1% R °tr i*t 
'¥¥i i%3? i iimfi i 
i*r ^ 

*ftwr i3?-fftpr% <tfr* 4 ii 

<R ftf #F3T <p?Tf i’WTOTt 

m*^ mw rtf &pt ^fr I 
fRftt ff^-mi-mfTTft 
ifftf p'^ftr r iff^ H 


? M 3. T «t*KTCt. 3 M m*- a T ST^naf. 


^5^-f%ptJnrf% wm i# II ^ 
f^fr ^Tf-w 

^rir-5WT-f»m-^m-3T^T 

fH# ri%#wt wn^0 ii sc 

|r yfiim f r 

trJt m-mmfc TO? I 
*rwft otW <j? ^frt 
ft r^ri ir hti-^nt ii s^ 

^rfT q’WRr 

*P|T ®F RRf RT%T% WRRf I 
tfT t tff f%T 5Tf3T ^ If 
ftfl Tll^fW p ft || Ho 

l^RT ^R R ffT *RRR 
fsPRT ^R R WTRT 1 **m I 

iTRt f^3R5«R 7if[ ft 

R^ Tff m ^ ^tfftFTiTRT II H? 

\ M fiwK, T f^Tt®. R M ?PTIf#, T 5RR^. \ M SRT^l, T Sfifo*!. 

a $wi- 'a m ^ m 's t ^crs^r. 


wf qsrafr 

'toi rw fq #hptt I 
§#cfT g°Tf R®m%ftRr 5 r%^r 
^ f% <q<?q? grrw w-TR'f H hr 

PRTRT RSTOTPr ^TfPT-# 3 
q ^r-iTO q sfR I 
’TTTOfr PFW HI 

q^fr ii H3, 

sn| ®t qf Rw^lf wr l 
Wit qf-qf »fr <TFt 

qf^g OTF f«TTf II 

q^ftq ^qqre^ nwqqpqqpt 

*r i 

W tt f ?tit w?-W3ifr 
^ RT iqf 5RT qTfPRRTT II HH 

qjftr w-qf-faTcr-TTr-RFrr 

*TrT $ q^J-qtr qsrr^q | 

*rt rt Rff wf| i qr-tfq 

wftpq fq ft t|w 4 font ^rfr n 

^ T ft°lfef^?. H T «taaft. ^ M ^4 « MT #T. H T W&' 

% m s°nfe, t i^ir? . 




tW^T qfOTT m ^-W=W I 
w-wTwi-wsT%ff ststtt^tt 

qs$ ?r Ist^tt ll H\s 

"mrs 'f^r^Tr *if-q| wft w^j 
RRT trffOTT mf^mi ^TTFI^«|JT^T I 
S^TT TW^^N^^l-%T-^T^-Sf5^- 

^^r-SST3T-STf^-SfT-^mff WWW II V 

Wf c[R f&RTR? SIFTfT 
MfTffRT^TR-^RfT I 

*o 

If-^-S’RTt R SRfT 
RfR*R-f3TT iT-Sltl II ^ 

f^T ^ri44^K-RTH-R3ffSS3TT^R- 
WRR^-RjRTSIRT SR* R^-I^RT I 
P-^-itrtrtrrt rt^tr-r^r' 
fSf pr^T^TT I^-RSRRT II 

f# S^FTf rfRTT ^ifT I 


l T °s^. 'R T «Nn. 1 T <£ T §33T. ^ M *PTf3J3T 

^ T fefSSft \S T 5®T W’lrfeTO’;. 




V? 


[ ^rnrfr ] 

<rf ^ 

FPFfT^-^KOT q3#Tm’ i 
^tiwrft i 

^roTf wm$ ll f < 

4 4 *, ♦ 0*N ❖ 

*<W ^ WRR ^RIFF 
*RFF? #1 q^FF^RS^F I 
qft^c qr^-qm^Tf 
w^-t^Tf q t*Klf it R 

qR^RlfTTT-fWR-^FT- 
RqpjRFf^F f<?-qTT%3TRTf I 
<RFF qTO WTR 

^mr-RfT^T q q#f^4r ii 3 

Rff RWT'iwnq-TT^ l 
3R 3R3TT R FTRT 
RTRf% T% WF TWT^r II » 

FRrF-TR-R'q^T R^PF 
Twi-qRF?-qfF Fq^i l 

r\ r\ ,rv rv ON 

R^Ff-’qFTRT rqsro-FqiT 
qtf «jfr qf^R-RR-^fF II H 
% mt is^wpt. h m *rt. y mt ^nts. y m ^3^. f -*, m ^r. 









-^tr- 


qRi-fq^: pr m 
^wi-w^T li % 
stwtt Qf ^rpRT^rr 

f®ft3T tji fJTTT w4 
w^m twz-wj i! \s 

fTf m^T ^T 
ft l 

m % *fr V n c 

spra^T Root^4l^Tf I _ 

P# WlWTf <TR rTT^t I! ^ 
^ W*rf^r 
^T-<TOTT W-¥tff?T| I 
^fTP^Tf f*TR3TFT 
ws?Tf ^Hqf 4i^Tf li 1° 


% m wro^t. R t J W55T. B t g’TNjsr. y m i^rr^. ^ m 

T y M '3 M °fr. <£ MT ^ST. ^ M T 

y^t^. \o mt yfer 0 . \\u wytfej®, t witeii \R m 




*3 

^ *rr rw-°w 

=^?5I3T TWTfWRWR: 
strtw q q^f t^wr ll H 

sf *n^-ww 
%*i w tro TOfir I 
f^R-fr#-w r crff 

5RR? ?RRt TO?-^ooTF II IR 
WRTW 4 2TTR3F WTR3TR; 

WWW mx m wn * i 
q^Tnjtnw wwww °tt 
fWR WM Tf fwwi n \\ 

fwt 1 *fr %«? 

# <$R*T R I 

<w% r ^r t^tw Rfrn ii \v 

wt 1 ¥T ’WT-WWWOT 
fjRTT fWR^-STfW-^Rt I 
W S^WWt R *T TORt 
Wfft-FW-WfT^ II 9 A 

S> M ^ M ql=^T, T %■€"!. 3. T SRTC. '■i T 


H t *p®i°t. % m <mmr. 


-mm 


vv 

♦ r\ *} ♦ 

TO iTTOR TO 

1 1 f ®? r i 

i^r m to-^t 

<TfTTOTWf TO # 3# || l\ 

3ft %^T RWFTTOTOT 
SR RfSfR? WTO?ft I 
st rto 

*ft f wr ll ?vs 

w *PRft f %4 to%®t 
IF l*Tf TO TO^RTf I 
m TOTO^Jf-TO- 
WTf^T TO I^SpfTO II ?£ 

»p?!W iVto-to? 

TOl^ T%T #T|Rt I 
w ^TTitr ®t f to trorfr 
<TOTORT * TOTOTf II ^ 

tos *?ro to tost 

rv 4 a * 

qsjfl^q TO-Tf^°T I 

3TTOT ®N f?J TOf[ 

*r TO-trro ^ totot n 

\ T SPWlf. R T 1 T ^ D T. y T R 3 T. r -» M 37^07., x gt 

\ srsc, t ^fOT. 




- swfr - 


vH 

^ <PFTf 3F wk f%3T 3FPft *T I 
*TRfff^T m\ 'rit^Tt RfM 
qrfr ^f ^r^^qifoT si 

WSjmm ^iF-^iw^r -m 
TfmfJTT%-mfTf«? «r ffwT^tl 3 1 
?flW-fT^-^-W%3T-€Tf^^Tf 

'sD A 

^JT f|«TfTf 1 W^TTf || RR 

^t 3T-?Tff-^|f^T wm pTi^rt 
%3f ^%«jf ?TT^-RR^^rir f 4 I 

% gft tRm 

4 mv gfsfMnft I R3 

^ «♦* 

Mm m m 
q#ft wk wf W is 

^W ; 3TTTf-FRT-ftT-^ 3 TTTt 
^T^TTf WT =T I 

f^RXf rci^ 

<srre ^ ll RH 


^ M *TTCT. R M g#t. ^ M ffcWP?. M M i. ^ M W^ff. % T3. 


qitxff wk m 

^-i^- 

#jfr-^-^tr3T-tR^-?iifF^ i vwimi n r\ 

^^T-f%Tf-fW3TT-W3T-W^%4- 
5W-W-^ ^ ^-TTRI^t II RV9 

*iwm, % ?Tr%3T-iT^-Hrf^Tr 
3TSPT 5®ir T^Tf w ^TTf°TT I 
fw f% ^ff^f W 
1 t^Ff ft "TTC STTCHTT 1 1 ^ 

m 

W ^TTf IR-^-HTWt 
^TTWf 3 Iff II ■ 

uR-jfr-t^t 

T^WT <ft F?<W ^Ffl I 
^5Ft ^of H*pSTfT 
^TFCFfT tf ^WT IS 3° 

^ M Wt, T Wrat. R MT •'?«T^3T. ^MTW.y T TOS^fe 


toto *fto spntor 

TOTTO I 

toro toto to 
^ft it ff®!F ftpft i! ^ 

srerorto w^j r totf 

l#Tf to f TO I 

to^Tf ^ TTOT^Tf rrpt 
w°rrf gtorf ll ^ 

to ^ to^T wRft 

to totortotor totol I 
tottr *rw-to tor to to 

-s ® ■ i 

wito ^ff rrftor itoit ’ton 33 

to i toito tow* 
to toto ^ Fif^-f t| i 
TO rff^r tofr f ^torrt 
fto*r Rif to to-TO-f^ ii ^ 

^rsfr 

♦ < rs - ♦ rv 3 « f\ r ♦ rv> k 

qfRgFW-l^-^ Rto s ^RTO I 
toto w tofjww^rt <Rto ^?rtot 
to tor 3T rtto to «r II3H 

l T R M SffeOTt. ^ X 



If m i 

^ *?%f fTfr WfftWW? 
jfTf^-TO §-T%T%£3TT II ^ 

m i *r m wfW 
faNwl i 

qgfltr IFltr R3T WW II ^ 

«fr IR -m'm-wz-w'i 
|f#w l 

3F^r ^ 

wMi ii ^ 

||R^ ff^-W-S-W-T^tt I 

*SF% W( ^ f*Ff wM %MF W^T#* II 
^^Tf3T-^f|3TT^-r%T%f-TfFfr-5T3fT 

#^i#i f*ff wf^Nf n «o 

\ M f^K. 3, M «PTC. 3. M ?T^. « T 5TFT 5ifT[T. ^ MT *TCF®C 
\ M ^IwV. VS M Sffi^fl®!!. 



- =33*% wr 




qT^F55T%^?ft ^-f%q-iR-T%RR%fttt I 

wumt qtfr ^nsRnfafr tfwr srrt 


R^^ftRRRTq fMfspftof 
<HT mj sr f R f#TR-*TR 1 

*Rf! tR-Rfft^m R ^Rftsft 
spsfr ^ RRR-qfr r RfRftq n vr 


ftR *ft RTtHm wir rF 
<rri RRfmr fRTRt I 
WR RTRR^r rRRR 

il4 "RTFER ft ^-qRtr II 

STRftt RR^ R ft Rftft RTCft 

Rfr r«t iiwRf ri%r? Isftq' l 

siRrftft s sfftr r i qftfftRT #t tft-pm 
^RTTft <JRRT ^ ftftf ft RfRT W& #ftR \m 

RRTTf Rt Htft 

#J RRpRRRRRf "FR I 
RT^^RTW^ftfRRT ft Rftt 
^rofrftft RRT T%R ft q R?R 3 II 

? T [ *( ? ] wr. ?. M °T. % T ^t [ =rar ? ]. 

V 


tti fq^cf qrwrrq | ^ \ 
initq qfeMft h v$ 

^im-^-^r-i^^rff q^r ftff s 
sfa* ^qqTq^-q^ffwTf-^fT-^Ct- 
qfN'-ft^-^fft ^WW fwft t*rfN% || «\9 

|f^3T-i|0TTai WrqqRfTfl qft 
^-Hqsr-ftrftft =q^-ir? q fcr I 
^qft^qft# TW- W WWf 

WW % ft wf% IS VC 

f^r TTq-qrftRT^-^ qspft 
=q^qt w*ft s' 

l^-qT^-q^ft-teq *ftft 
fm4 qrftsMf ifts w I 
q^q ft qisqpf! qsrqsrftrfpq 
^q rq ^q-qft'qT qiRw^f II vc*? 


? m ftt, i ^ t 3*^. \ t omits RSi ends here and 
has the phrase wtiW ^ which is put later. H t alone 
gives this verse and the subsequent portion. \ t 
VS T WiIMf. c T 'tfoNfe. 


— 'ERm — 


K? 


mt l ff*Rf 
OTxfW’sf if 



**ngn«*ta' ^fwmm *tr H #*** 


\ t omits this phrase which is given by u above. 
^ t alone gives this verse. ^ t irtwieiRRh. 

3714 








[ sr«w: ^pt: ] 


[ t RRjr^T tTT^t ] — f^Fft sfl*r: f^W- 

^JTWTWSTft^:, ?^4 q^RRq^r JTcTt %s^R^tq- 
mfoiPUl ? tl 

[ R ^ ] — fof wwi mm*T §#nr gsrrft* 
WKT ^ g'ftSHTJ, 0^T 3^°TF WTT e^T## *nmfo «rt 
Tcfagfa 5 ^* II R IS 

[ 3 f^RT- 

■jft^l^nScFT^, etsmHFTrT^^t WF 5 TSS^I^T- 

^Ttcra; n ^ || 


[ V Wf ] — ^r% ^45Tfqfsr®RT%^ hR^M 
^s, Hall 


[H^r ^3 — flfffir an*rt^nftfeto ff*w?r- 

4H^srfdi^R[T9d^ sre^w ^ewctor^t ^tomh^ct- 
4 gq^ n <a II 


l m R m °Hkp*. % [1%3foj*rfcr #f ] « x w. ^ t wra. 

\ T S^Rfl. \S T srsnfof. <£ [ ( S^JTfe* ) ?iTMt 0 ]. ^ T H#W. 

^o T 5PM:. W T 



■ 


4*p?„' 
• *i|Hf 

i jj: 
/?: 


i 


ml 


^ q*a$rpri3*nftT *t %m foqft 

i! * H 


[ V9 ^ ^ 3 — 85°T W'Z 

*a*!TT%f 83°r ^ 

gjofiqjg^ q?if?q ii vs ti 


9 £N 



m =q 
wnq =*? 


[ ^ wN-w ]- 
q^qo^:, gftcqqnfoq s*pn*rc e qgqif^st, 

W^fel II <£ II 

[ ^ ]— q%lrq *!& 

^qqfqp:, 3jqiqqq; srq^t. 

3*K II < II 

[ { o ^HCrqm ] — spjq ft qqt T%fi%r- 
q^i feisr^wr;, ftmratfifos *r§s$ fq*fj 
%mil K & II 

[ 1 1 g*r?ft ] — srffirfq cr^t ^ 

f^ra^tqT p cft^^t, afmiqq q^ncrsw: qsqqft *& 
qf^f fqsftqq n U II 


? x K^f. q [ 5R3#s^ ]. 1 [ ]. « [ ysft w° ]. 

^ [ JPpSEjfcf ]. ^ ^ ^'^kt ]. \S I qtr^lPf. 


-sr*ra: to- 




[ fqwjdsfq ^ ^ 

m\ fqcifr i%?F5jan4, q#r ^ 

rwrt II IR IS 

[ ^ qf^t§ ] — m qRc^TFT sritaqtaqnfa^rafi 

qpnfqcTu k qce^t, sR?cr ^ *r flH 

13^rf ^ qfi^RT: is i \ ti 


[ 1% spq ^ *T ] — fid ^ qgj ^T%d:T ^Rorrr !%<df 
iT^rru^cff vptr;, ^ ^ r%*T<t qm^r ^oiPf ww 
f| 3RI II \ S II 


[ ?H ] — T%£?fl^T I%rgqiI%qT g m- 

sifisqt fK:, f%r Hifcs^s^rd fqftrswRiwr- 


SR^FR. f| || 


[ FT^-T-W ] — ftttcRTfT R^JTFcfqp^r wfd- 
qFTI^Tgjfl^ESnTT:, t¥[ Tff%RT% cfq><R? 3ffq d 3 ]%qT 

*mn§ dldHro n {\ \\ 

[ ^\9 r4 fft ] — i%d i%d q qqqp-Rr qpRf [cpt] 

^srTcWT^dgqfqwf^^ , jp quel- 

ijsqgq q q'tqcr || ?\s II 


% t 1 m*m ( ot ? ). q [ °®w^r ]. % [ #m: ]. «[**]. 

^ x Mr, m ( S>3 ? ). % t ]• 'S [ ]• c [ wid ]. 




[ ] — %T%9^ W 9T3&9 3 T%jP9- 

qjojffcf qjqoflRT, 3fg^r R<9^FRftf>qic99T JPFT 9£T 
f91%999T 91 IS \£ II 

[ \\ mfq ]— 9 ft si fti%9i 3 9 m 3 

guqgjjq:, 91f ^9 9I97%9 T%9STSf <919 99991999^1! \ %\\ 

[ ho §*mt 9T^ qf r ]—m *&* S9Tf*?t ^fcf 
9199 9 9 9T<3^:, 9 9^193 9T= = 3>T9 <9TI9f 9199 ^99% 9t 
1301% ^ 999H 99571 II H o |1 

[ ] — 99*991119919 99T 9 99*99i%- 

9gJ9T 9 qiR9T:, 99F99T 99% 999fl3 99:99T9t 9 ft 

9W% 3 ft II II 

[ HH Wft a Tlfir ] — 99%9f9T 93^99-^ m®- 

flr^i9fT99 f|T93 c9I9j 99 99R99 p*3999 99 9 9^: 
9 9^9IT?99: || II 

[ ] — 'tC99g9 ■9991991 99M 9F T=R9ft 9 

9?ft $99T9., 3*9*59^ 99 91gi^ 9°T 9I9T9I9 "9 

99%H9t II =U II 

[ Htf ^3n%i 9Rir9q9ifqi%% 

59999ft 9399113!, cftiftrg 9 i 9ft toft # 39 J 99: 

9919^9 q^993?999; || \V II 

\ [ 3tpi ]. q [ ?*mft ]. 1 t omits some portion. 

« [ ^ro; ]. ^ [ vm ]• 


-IRU: WK- 

[ R\ *r ] — s sRRlqrsfo gffomRwf srara; 

W^T§ *w 3J§^r 3^ W% 

^jftRcra; I! II 

[ R\ fwr ] — 3*3^ qnfe safastetf 

*a§ 5FMFq% i%r3*w^, ^ m ®tf sp^ ^ R ft fafaftfa- 
wrsrq 3 «T fcR^ II R% II 

[ rw sn^n ^R- ] — -sR^r ^roi # €rg4? r^ 
^rasrgpsRftfcr ^ , fesrr q% s^Rrafasp^r *r^F% ffsnreq^ 
*Ht°ftsa: || ^V3 || 

[ \c ft ]— ft qRF 3f¥F0q^ 5FRRT%R 3f35 

ficF^OT ET^R^^R, 3fRF%3IRr f| SF|g*F'7: fdt SW wt- 
q#g^iR st: II RC II 

[ r % 3?f «$# ] — are q#q^F gFie qft «R 

RR STirefct EFFfF^r 3R:, flfifiRffi RF%3 Hg^FcFF R ^ 
f% SRWRt #*R: II II 

^ISRWF^ *EF§ EfJTPF^, swft TrttaRFSSPTO^ FF5IPF- 
RF^F Hf^PTIcF $T RR II || 


^ [ 8FPI ]. ^ M *K. ^ M ft. 8 [ ft ]. H [ ]. 

% M T °5jffaT. VS T W 3 , M ftfTSg!® 0 . 


— SrcfrcPSFlT 


[ \\ 3 — g^TSRTNT gsR^n^Rt frjpTT 

jft qq eaqnsRf, fo<*£?ratefa ^r^Mr: 
fafaeR iqqr II ^ II : : ; 

[ w sr^r m$m ] — qq wiiwra^ isRTpq: B$m- 
¥rm: ^q;s?mfta?:, ggror: gq^r ^ oferar srtM* 
*rqi e ^R^qi%: it ^ ii 

[ 33 r^vzm ] — m ^ m- 

^rcfiga:, q>imefi?3tcRWft mv $g =q 

qn%?figcT: \\\\\\ 

[ w ff ] — w$ w ^ ^qfqq *qq qrqR> 

imrni qn^K, ^ m #fi%^m: b =T^rrlq5r^%: c 

nffcm: il \v II 

[ 3H 3rft ] — 3f«jt eqpp4 qi^eir 

aqraqra! qqqqr%qi:, 

sq^ififqqji: || W || 

[ W ] — 3fg*qq^ & ?pg*rei% 3 t 4 ^*t 

^ fqwjq^, 3T^q q^ijl qq «ft: fST fell W 
q^fTW^T: II \% II 


l [ <50®!#^: ]. q M S^KnJfcRJ. ^ T WTl%€t. « T OTTCls#fW. 

H M % t omits some portion. \s [ ■sreifWK ]. 

C M <%, [ i^sq^t ]. 


- q*m: atf:- 




[ ^ sift u ter fair 

ftqr fifem ftfisft, c#r^ sr <$m% eftcnrft q^f- 
WTSSffal m *Wt ftMfelg. II ^V9 II 

[ t^R 5 ? 3P% ] — ftwq m' finf gaffat sirf 

ft^t p^ri hrier, 5T cfi% ^Rsrcjfrerw qii# w* 
w* ^ s&sg. || || 


[ ^ q^ror-fFirm ] — otfottott: m ^ e 

qrr ft JTWcfT fCPRr, f^FcIfg 0[5f g ^tTTrrdT ^ ^RlfcT 
|I% ^IJflcT JTIT^RT: |) ^ || 

[ %o |trrff frt ] — f^r * q< # sift iff 
sjqsqw^qraqr, snarers?: w srk*$: ftrasr sqi^s 
mfa jpqiqt || g© || 

[ ] — f*: WfatRiTCF FICRRlft?qFT55- 

^FHr%5rrferr^iq^qi mra^Crq#^- 
#q*Rll » Ml 

[ f^r-ffnT^ 3 — ?SR:^r33q^c5Ti%^l%qngqq- 

, T%^g^gai4?g 

^^Rll 8^. || 






II 8 \ II 


% M RiWUW:. ?£r. 3 [ °5TW^RK° J. 


®sq3qTcRf3R, q^fireit^Mqf^^^^T^r^qqH^TW^TW- 
^11 »» II 

[ tfH foatf^INT ]— Rctf^ ^f^^qgqsra^q%- 
sri^f^q^, qr fqRqfrf *rc qq fiq arcif-w qgqrasqfiq- | 
qg, II »H II 

[ M$ srff | STT ] — ST ft#I3^w€T S^- 

■f^rnwreq^r, ^T^qRi^^rfMr craFswFi^ssm m 

•si%oft || || 

[ »\s ^-^TT ] — 

feqp:, q#s3pKT 3fiq qqTrrqr^T sffarraq^ 

^Tfoq^q: || »V9 II 

[ %c winter ] — qqiH^T m qsf^rf^ft- 

w^fawreftro, 3Tfq^q: qf^igsis^T: 
si^ciqn^ II »<: II 

[ ^ i4ft TfNfOT ] — 3Rq^ 

^Fq?rWcr%cfr srcr:, srrai Hr rst%^>jpt qflqg. 

•q^mqlsqq!:'' n II 


K m ^w. R m Defective reading. 3. t |^s. M [* 
[ snf^r ]. % [ f#fr ]. vs [ * 1 ^ ]. <£ m 0; 
.[ 'flSTR-W: ]. 


•spws aft:- 


R? 


[ H° stft ^ qf&fsr^qr 

•T^T ^ WVJ cT^TO^f ^ 

ggonft 5T: II H® II 

[ w *r ] — mi e sRi^r WTTifcfteqr 
f^Rsrai^t, g%qnq ^kot^rtjt# 

[ \R *ptt ^ sRqf^of^yff^. 

Q!33nn*TO^>«^F»TO^ f gqiWtasqrasm gg& ar%- 

«rrofc pfFf^ n HR II 

[ HR ^ $ #JT ] — ^r g <flTOHwfis5ng«rawt- 
33q^q?qqn%cR^ 5 an*lf ^*qf qftqgqpq fqqTTSqT^f%^Tm> 
g^TF^ S! HR II 

[ Htf 3T^R-^%5T ] 3RIf?rtcP5cTFlt^^T^T^ *Tf»f- 

srf^RjPiFnw, ^ qcsq q^aqflq q^r g m qpqiqte- 

SRIf^g. II HS II 

[ HH 3 — #3^ ^f^eqqqqq#&rg-- 

WIpnsR^, g^rer B glT^tgcf: g*fFm> 3fSFq^ 

ftrafa mtn. II hh n 

[ HR ]— gw*r *m. 

g4 taq t%^, m g qr g^r =q^^n: b 

3«R5Si 5 i$ #: II HR II 

l M jvRSRTS#. q, m JROT, T # SfSTT:. R [ ]. « x 


[ Hvs ]- 

•qrarafc, ^ m e swft sff mm rffcgsw 
ll <vs II 

[ h<£ gr^ fa r #F 5 ?f ] — sq?e 9 n®n% ^ftc m e 
■grqg^sTM f% ?r ^qr:, are ftsrfNfaf tr jrft 
sRnqqq *r giqq. ll ll 

[ ^*h*Nw ] — eqw^to Jrcrei&ft: ?rq:- 

wi fq^ra^iRoi:, sr^jrqm qfqqi^Rq ^r 

■mm$h ii ^ ll 

[ ^o ] — MmfNfpq^qcnfqq *rsr- 

^n^Tcrqitf.^, q#rs*|'qRTiq: pitafr: e ggqwi^ 
qm^fqife: II ^o || 

[ ^ ^Tf ftaif] — 3 f*r ftroffarasratf jmtasrcft 
iRgqiq ?q^q q#^qq:, qqqqsrafcr^mq'rqi srrr. brj. 
qrfr iqiqfaqqi 3 qqqfq e ^qfqRq II ^ ? II 

[ V( ] — siqT%qqqqq ^q gc 

qsjqqt: m\%$ qm: e, ff^FtreRfqfT^qqi^qf^r- 
^RRfScTqRT l^iq. II ^ II 


I [ ]• q [®>#]. % m ipnf^rr. a [qi5%]. ^u«;. 


A 



— Hsfaj.wfc- M 

jt#^: II ^ II 

[ rftcTt ^ ] — cr^cfr cTcr: h OTHWanwg*: 
wt: ert^ qgtf v 5 pr^, sffefond 
=qqift qfqmqi mj ^4 shff? wz ^ ^gr^ftor *rg- 
q*R: f II \2 || 

[ # iroqrftai^ mw% %m: gq: ] 


[ %rfki 3 


[ \ 3ff jfif^sr ] — 3f«? qrf^riwfntr q*mr^l 
gg^l R qsRTg, qi^'#!crW¥FTO^ITf *3PR qF*rfa SPRq^t 
*PRF?r II $ II 


[ R q^-fRT ] — flfig^Rtl^Rfn^Ti fRFCPRt ^5R# 
qn%r: g:, pRr wr%?fifKT: stor# qfcrcM- 

■-SR: II R II 


[ ^ «T f ] — ?T ^ #P#rfa 5I=FfcF qrrf^ 

sfwt few?Sr qg *srr?i% cr^sfq q: e ^s; f% 

q q^r 11 ^ li 


% M °*T3:. 3 . t omits H, M Defective reading. % [ ]. 

a M ^ [ HStfr ]. ^ T *T<W:. \S [ qm- ]. £ [ *1# ]. 


- 'KfKp'^FfT - 


[ y TO «T gfowf ] — ^ ^ ^R- 

qRq&ffcmH**., qTNcqq gR^tq^csnft st *#*# 
qrcq qpfraq; ll § li 

[ H arwsnr?- ] — ■apT^raaiTOs^T ^nm arg- 
sqfcr ?5 ^uichrt f^TRRo qq^i qsRqref mvw: f% 
«t t%rf fsqqif n h ii 

[ $ 3*f ft| ] — «ra sc ^qresc gqqfafe- 

^q^TR, s seer ssfqq pu% qfc s ^i% wqm- 
q^; 11 * II 

[ vs f 37 ] — |i% s q§ ¥m%qr qmcs%Tq- 

sfifag serf:, SCST SR3KRrft IrtFTST qRiqJNl 

[ < ] — qforfei^: ^VtsricssW 

fWiqiotw, scgpTOqftf^ror q^qisq^ ftre: ferit 
si«t: II <r II 

[ q> ppr% ] — fqqqfT%fi^RTqcisT 
s^pi, qn%^ s^w^ncRMF qssFrf ftqRsr qi§^ INI 

[ ?o ] — %q%: !%cR# srfFC qfsl: a^S^ 

crni^FF^j srftras[tftq ?rteite- 

58SPUI S° II 

^ [ w£f.]. R [ biPN^i ]. \ [ "ft'usri^ ]. m [ srftwt ]„ 
^ m Mw. % [ ©sfif ]. 


-ft#n wt:- \\ 

[ U 3Tf arrack, c^Kti trftt crgq- 

sqtfq j^sj^r % ^o^rfi 3 qf%cii qqmq 

sg^ppO \ ? is 

[ %R sr^n^R: ] — srgalmfteq^ q^ #iq^ 

Wffq Wt; 51%: 5T%: OTiqcRff ggqFFq 3f|^ 

ff#TFUI Kl II 

[ ? 3 f^rsi% ffgsfr- 

*rcf% q?4 m srfta*^ qgot ggoi =q qpl 5T%^i% 

II II 

[ wf ^FTf ] — 3fq srsreqst gr m: 5ii%fes^- 

t-m =TFTT #T, S3% qfe^i ^ft°Tf *PT 

m II V* 11 

3— gro^na*- 
qn^jfi T%fmr, ggq gq: ^rrrr% afosag srq^ifa 
cifa%cR. 11 ^ n 

C I^JKFrW ] — ifRHfq? =W % 5R"R g<ft: 
ff^f 5 ^:, qfasig ^qi^rr%M sresrqfft otw 
11 K\ is 

[ ^V9 ] — |Rf tcqfq^r%fqTf%?gT# 

t ^ ]. q, t =et. | m #^. h [ ]. ^ [ 3^# ]. % m jti^ 

wig.. \s [ ]. 4 m «wR<M. 

\ 


-^KfcFOTi- 


fEWRT^, f^=TRn%T ^P^cTq^q- 

qinfr n {v || 

[ vr ] — ftps qtfqpfr f^: q#r#cqy 

SKSSjatf qjq , 3jq fsgnga^ra^ ^^Tqr%cTIJR^- 
T^fH || R || 

[ ^ qs4 fj%^T ] — wm fjs^ifq w 

qqwqici ijfifarora , cf«ft er eieT w$ q°Ti qmsfcftora- 
qqra^igCiw n R || 

[ sf^gft ] — arf^s^gqi*m prreft q^rq^q?- 

^IRg^cfT, iTcqr 3J^UT^ 5K<jg IR O II 

[ R{ ] — 3R5TTI& fqiq 

^%0, cqqrgqj^rr^^T f%g qf sn^Tcl *Fq*ft qfT- 
^ II R II 

[ R te-Wjr ] — fqqf^q#4 ? q MsftfcraMpT 
q;di%, g|fq: foprar qqr q sjqq q|qq ^ 
q^k II R II 

[ ^FT ] — 3W?rf ?qqqiFqFq qRSTR3q^- 

qjqqqg qq'rf#'", sFggtm q} ^gr^rc^fteft: q;3T?g- 
Cm: II II 

? [ feW: ]. q [ W£Wi 4 q ]. ^ [ 3I*PRt. ]. « [ ]. 


[ RV ]— ^ 

g^Fcrg# wq^qg,, ^gfropwi *n^ 

II R 8 II 

[ ^ 3ff ^TfTf ] — ^ 5 *rciw wr 

|C *Tlft W I^TFT c^T SPT- 

«0TCIlft II ^ II 

SflrSqi^lt N> 3 WT^WT f%3 WT% m- 

HMg. it II 

[ R\s mfil# ] — w WlfWFT WnW^fKwtTT q?w3r *T 
m qfasgJRtf* 3*RT tot ^ ^ ft ^fiW- 

m x ii ^ ii 

[ \c ^ftfij ]— afciwift m- 

%¥m\, * ft %M a w 

sfft ii ?,<: u 

[ 3j"f tiff ] — srg «ft f^^i c Hcn! f r q^i?^ ?n%®q|'“ 

ggftpil qifafis, gsRRt wm ^ 

sRirg^mft li ll 

[ ^o ^ W fq^T ]— # ?ri fJfts&i *T°K gftriftq 



< [ fsum. ]. g t wfRp^s- 




i^r:, e sftsrat arferi ^ 

^mprR II 3® II 
[ \\ trftef] — 

4^t:, 5nk5i^sq**RT 3nq *jpf ererra^r q? q f#q 
tpM: II W II 

[ qf^-^R ] — HJORqqitt^^iRRf qpRR55F*r- 
fisnsTCipn^, ’T%i83^qJT ; ^»r! *r$W f^ret ws- 
mv\K WWW 

[ W *#4 ff ] — 8jppf*n^g»fe!NT qifk- 
qpn«?R , mm H e g*nq»$i gJ&flfcrfrT^ n^it 

[ «Tf ] — 3?i% ^cr g^l^cT^ggf' 5 ^^ 

ifi ^ 1 % qjqg;, qwq ar^q^ fegurr qfor qigaRR 

n ll 

[ 3H «rfk4 f%fqnf ] — grftg fqrf*k f«r: q^kt m- 
3 cri%T^, |R T%T^cTC |iwW 93 %- 
w*$ qjgt ll w ll 

[ ^ TRRWt ] — sp-i g%¥RT^ qgqwg: q$%- 

q=q^n%qq: 5 sn^tai , ° skiwrfd wgj^oeiwii m m- 
f^T ll ^ ll 

^ [f^1%]. ^[5Tfetf%]. ^[StRTOST: ]. a M Iftf^ET. ^ ] 

^ [grtwfft] vs t * nwfj <c [ aw%]. 9, [ sw^]. ^o [spjsfc:].. 


C 3^9 ftrffof& T ] foft* 5R»RRI% HFHT#T% *P#r 

3*WMR, qR^Rfa JgIR fig^Rfa 3?f^ £&TT- 

^TR II ^ || 

[ ^mwt ] — 3R ^TOT^TR SC ^°T 

s ^SicRsr:, gwfcR^: #WRt Q>s*n|®i- 

SSRTR II \<Z || 

[ nprt 3 * 3 — egq^-r^Rosrwfjff *rcs si 
srstes ^r^X) ?i^?fi^R:iiT s it stfs: str- 
srtfkt*r ii ^ n 

[ Vo m ] — m g^rqanf^M sgssr 

trs# gsi:, ^Toic4qiT%mRf^^^iq5rntci^^R- 
rftt: ll »o II 

[ f^rgroiw ] — ^5^f^f^ra%3f^cfsrai^RRfi- 

R^fsTlW, ^T%^TcRff*li grrqf •T 3 t€t c!^TT% 1% 3 
WW( || »? II 

IRTOtlR:, qK^TofcRRqi'^fiq RRIRR?T 
II »=l 11 

[ qifeffire 3 — ^w#q^ffl^5ii tfafcRs- 

* [*Rf^]. [fNcfc]. v [ ggwm].<\ C ^ ]. 

^ w*. ]. vs m weft. <s m qfRr. ^ m omits #r. 


Wmymmm ; . f ,j >vmm ^ », 


^M^cfisqq , p 4 rt% ewRRef ^r qgqlsilcreii#- 
II 2\ w 

[ w ] — ^ofiqs%i%q^%Hr cwpmnfr 

K#sfq e*i% *W Rpq^rcfiRt- 

erRqq: I! 8* I! 

[ || i-pfur ] — p 5RMfrjtfq;TT%i%H w qre- 

f^reRpnitcra;, *r sTrf ^RRq *w 

qm3”R. II II 

[ n ^q-srfof ] — p qjWFfqwpr m q°se5- 
t%i; 4:, il: stRrsj qRqqwgsqsq 

fiqf% is 8$. II 

[ tf\3 RlXcit 

f^iretfRqRiq: , pjm% g%^q?^|--^3tF»fq^iR 
mqrcn n »vs n 

[ ff ]—W ^RPTfoisteSs gq =qpprif4: 

g^^Frr: , q *T%2 t 4 PR: cfq^RRfq qqq crrqglfl II 5? II 

[ f^rp#^ ] — ppiR#ir#mfqr sr^feli?- 
qra^RR:, ^RMW^iqi^Tqf fipracfr p ^jr- 

WRH II 8^ II 

^ [ Wwi ]. q, [ ]. 



-fefk: qq:- 


[ Ho ] — 3n% 3 -fRi fi#q qR'TiR sr^^sreqi- 

gqfc%:, ic fqsfsqrcRRsf^rn gqwsr w <h =RTf%^T- 

?TR II H° IS 

[ \l ^-srNq;] — *rc*qifaR3iitq: gq?*i: 
gdwwR, %qRf q srqRg; e?T ssifor ?rr 
foSPW II H? I! 

[ hr ff #fqr ] — w. qrqq ftfeeraf Rewqqq- 
q;siq^RfR:, m\ q^qrcr ^t % 9 w qq^q^fUq^fq 
i%q; II HR II 

[ \\ 3#[3TtFT ] — ^^q^qq^irfl%^qR'^#fOT- 
^qurltiorn^:, n; i=£=qq foqf^qqT^ fq^q ?cqf^ ERTf 
q*2j: II Hi II 

[ Htf ff ] — if «reT Hto^sseqfcfqsrwfR- 

T%f^, mm wri^raig^t qg*: q»T%wsi?qR: : II h« ll 

[ HH ] — m #r§^&qqRf 3 q^qlgTs 

q^qw^fq^ «i%q qi^qpsqiosqifErRq irr q$*r 

rflcR. II HH II 

[ \\ q^t §3f ] — q^q: ^ 3Mq- 

gjgaRq *J5R^, gq^ qc^Tsft 35$ |T% %qRR Q TRT 3Tf- 

#r. n H$> II 

» m atffa. q. i fet€t ,2 WPTt. I m 





[ Hvs ^HfWf ] — 

p fwwfq sb ?r sis >rf £ta&ricr ll <va u 

[ 3pFrr ^ ] — l F < =r®i? r f%*n* #ct ?r ^ f% 

l%nw: T% 5TT RR ?f RROIM R f® 4 t 

fe^RT:, 44 §q?rai qw fond =n4V *riNf =nw ^ 
^ qgjit eqrmq4 ^4 pfw ll ll 

JRf^r , =fTHT 

sfRI 3rfq qRRJT^FRWr #13®? TTTi ^05 3 2f»f% gfll- 
?R% ^RTR || ^ II 

[ ^O |3T ^-f^3TTf ] — #T srsi^WTft f^RIDTt 
Q$mi 4f^n% gqeiR gg^, srerH^qrcR^ 
r: w cf5[f *ag fanwltsfo 1 1 ^ o n 

[ # wt fefR: ] 


[ rfrlk: ] 

[ l <Tf x H m ] — 5Tc^T q^JT:5r?qwg3^q^5PW- 
airRJ^r^R:, snw: qsi^: SRT^RqSFFcTR 3T^0T^ 
srfcl^: ll $ I! 


I M sw. 3 M 'ffeit | M H L ^ ]. <t M 5R^t 

% [ ’Wfc ]. 


3#l: - 


\s^ 

[ ^ If ] l v: W=Tf cfjjoq^wj^ 

sratff ags qsri^NR ara>q mqr%K3raraer 

stfrn qf^qi^r u R II 

5R§3TOS%^T34t, ERig era ?rg 

iraqq>ra|g: it f n 

[ a ffc#r If ] — qra'^rfi era g^asstftof&fan- 
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R-\<z 

3Tf faq? 9? 

R'W 

3Tf oil fassrorfassn? 

R'R% 

3T? fa3T|fa3?[g 


3T? W3? 

g-'n 


X*\\ 

3Tf jq#3^wir 

■Vt 

SRfafafi? <*R 

R‘R<z 

3Tf qfa9W% 

3.*^\ 


3?I 311*1 5f 

R-R\. 

311 tl$ Sfcfo 


STfattfRW 

R-<£ 

3TfRfllfl#f3ffaon 



*■* 

3111 gJ?I3?fooT3T 



VU 

sfaft 0R319OTI 


STlfafa W ®f? fa 5 ** 

l*?'® 

STFnfSTt 

a-vK 

siTfasf iraft ®r 

1-Vo 

Sflfafa §3®3Tgs3 

V*<: 

snfassr 


siTfasfn *i%i%*faf| 

^*?v 

13? OTfafrar 

vq© 

13? i ft3TSOT 


f3FT55ra fas? 

W 

is? 

R‘%°- 

lsrgoqfara^%^ 

R*VY 

isigojlfare^gti 

R--*\ 

is? g&spwm 

a*v<: 

is? ggSKRTC 

3*5° 

is? % 3?f *m%3OT 

K*\&' 

is^d g| 

W 

11 3# 



! TO 

to** 

°r # 

^•Y» 

frawfJ? fsr# 

**? 

I# 1 # %3? 

y*')* 

-if 

toK 

■If ^f^°T !%%## 

to* 

If #5JP#W 

to<J 

if ^wPfut 

tol 

If W^K iVriJ 

to* 

35# ^13To5>JT 

to* 

##15131 3>TR5I3RT 


sirt^RrcitsTFrfes 

y-vo 

33 ojt g^tir 

^•Vo 

3#33*gl%37<j#§ 

*•?? 

3## girstf 


■u^w | s^jWii%3T 

y** 

-si % gfasr 33n? 

tol 

<13 w 3133701 

toi 

■I# i oiiqgfeg 

to* 

>1# 1 # #?# 

yto 

3737 1 si 3r 

to* 


Sto 

373TJ 3 (ftuRqar 

to 3 

fr 3>fifrPToft 

I-YS 

3*pJT 37Tf 3#ai 

to<i 

3>f at IToSqff^F 

tol 

^OTSWSI^If 

to* 

■qw^raircr wra^pf 

y<*<£** 


^^JTOf Cf^JIfOfg?7r 

to 

q5e5Fr w^raCi 

to 

37gofcR5%T§5 

R*vy 

qjf l % 3#3f 

to 

*$ w% #fc 

to3 

37TOT ##737 

to 


«to 

%#*r 3F% §frr# 

K-\* 

f%%# 373f|57SSf# 

V?c 

#5ra; 3ITf ffl 

*■ f ? 


Rto 

§ stra 

to* 

fT3o5f% # 

tof 

% if^smon 

to* 

333 

to 

^ ^ ITW 

to 

IT# 3 33# 

to? 

irgsifl g #§53? 

y-*<j 

33S3T or r%#«r 

to<s 

Sri 37 Jiff^sreif 

to** 

#3137# #5c5 

y*^ 

3=gor st gtfc 

y- 1 ** 

3T5535R5 30RI55 

to<i 

=33#3 #3#|W 

to* 

=gj<J^ 3*5071371# 

I-V 

^r^r q^rq-sroT 

to* 

3«3s53W 

to* 

'5T3qrrgi55g[7J7 

to 3 


5!3on#5% *£3*1 R 

5Rf%3fqqoraT 

sift =3 
sift 5 m 

3113 ^R 3J3WI3f0 
5n^r ?e 3T3§3 t 
S lit 3t qsi 
I%3T I33T q 
fSSRT qjfc T% %ss 
l^TFI ?W#TO 
% qi3?r 
- #JfT3T 3^1T3T«3 

froF^3roT3? 

sfkis* ftfsoy 

OT^fcT ^JR^f 
OR? or <3ft?a^ 
of^q^!i%^ 

or f ?WK3 ft 

on3T#3pi- 

frarofatifir 
faisrMl^I l%3#Is3 
fisi% 

foRRWT f%3W3 



forfassm hir 
oM %33TIT^ 

cRI 3T 


-^sr#- 


w 


W 

VH° 

H -\6 

\-\ 

V3S 

t-'Hvs 

VS? 

y-Y 

y*?vs 

V\ 

y-n 

y.^is 

VS 

W 

w 

?-VY 

V! 

y^s 

9 *s 

WS 

V?* 

V?? 

y*« 

V?y 

y-s! 

, ' ■ «•? 


3% ?W[IT1%3T JTf^ot^i 

y.?* 

^cqfw? 3f SIR3T 

a-?! 

?R§r 3 ti ?reor 

H* 

3T f# foil 5% 

'A"i\ 


V?K 

SfR^ROT 1^3T 


gjd Rw^sjon 

V'®- 

qforsr I%M $% 

v?\ 

ftRRPlt ft! fa?S8 

y-c. 

fRTfqRRqaqt 

y*Y<s*t 

sRtff'nft ggi 

W 

- 4 h jto; qagftfa 

y.^ 


Vw> 

qatRSR 10T3T 

y-n. 

q^ mar forsT 

VV^fc 

q®^fc wrongs 

W 

ff^St ft 

vn 

q#!3Tcpciq^ 

V* 

q# gor *#r*s 

w 

qfed^fyjfr %33? 

y*^v- 

q&qqigw 

vw 

qqi u: rrh| i% 


qf%xRTf?=erR55R 

y-v 

q^Fiqionfor % oft 

vu 

qistr wjstqRsr 

a* 5 ?* 


■2*^Y' 

qi^S5f{ta?3fltf5S 

y^'Sr, 


'1% 



^•V3 

gs^r^fcr 

I-VR 

-?i#3'qsfaEf 

\’\R 


l’\^ 

#»Pr fzmT%$ 


#R?n Pmsra^r 

%'£ 

■%sm\ §|qi%li 


spin ora# R3T 

«•?<: 

fjfr# 

jfc'lo 

gsMtstFS? 


gSTXRTltj 33T 



K-*\ 




i* 

?ra#j^#ra 


Ri%fcn%sr 

R-r*; 

■JIf ft 5W^R 


j?m«? §i ftft'm 

l-?s 

■m^. m ^ 

3**y 

S? U1!%% sp* 

^.^vs 

TIffai5m|355Tr 

3*3*1 


w 


v**i 

RT3n^l!0ifJtP?f5fl3! 

#•*? 

■fJrfl^Rt ft®r 

^•%VS 

■S^nffl %SFT 1 

\'\<\ 


t-V 

^Wf 51»% %%% flflcr 



*|far flIR3T 

l-n 

?rc*6Ml #sr 

«*V<i 

W3T ^RTe?T 


W^R? tqejUrsf 


gunfwsi 3R«i 

3*y<; 



f%3f%crg^Rfe[ 

3*^ 

f%sri3wr^i^ 


I%£^F!0j3?t 



*y3 

i%r¥F5fqs?rctft 


AV IV 

H1^9I55<IT IWJT 


t%hi# 5 mar 

*‘3<> 

*F3WT 


^R t f|3T3ffeaT 


?POT 3%0T €31 


§^3 M|c5 

vu 

^51T TTSTcfT^Spfi^ 

*3K 

€ WFRf f% 


ggor gf^jrrsr 

y*?$ 

efR^spRg qsrra 


gg^f|3T qfsr 

3-3^ 

HwlsRqifion 

W 

3€<s5IH%5!f3T 


ei^ari % egqra# 

«•» 

H^iff ?PsF3;if 

«*YY 

m i\ fq3T3T^ 

V33 

#pia|tq^}onf}i% 

V? 


- fastest - 


fa^Tf feWf 


fapra^i^ 


fatf®r 'mil fait 

l-i 

§3UHfaor ^ ^ 


^r s^sri^ 

R-HH 

gir fawfesn 


l^rnt afair gsn 

l‘R° 

3®Rt§ #fai 

y-^o 




it I%3T 

impi sn^srt 
€hs«HiiSKw>ipr 

\-W 

fftW &t \ foST t*V? 

tfcefa §f If V* 



This Glossary is a select collection of words that would be 
useful to a student of Prakrit vocabulary. Pronouns, pronomina 
forms, proper names and nouns & roots which have retained 
their Sanskrit forms are usually ignored. Important roots, primi- 
tive and causal, are indexed; but their detailed forms are not given. 
Some interesting and peculiar forms are noted without giving the 
meaning. Some unusual and difficult words are included. Only 


one occurrence, usually the first, 

^ira * 5 see Notes. 

( stsgrt ) H, safe, 
unwounded. 

3* w ( 3*8jR )\-\\ letters, 
words. 

(«n. ) 

to insult. 

3*3*1 ( 3*3* ) tip, top. 

3 *33*3? (srost) elder 

brother. 

3*33*3*1!* (STJTSFPn*,) ^*3°, 

elder brother. 

3*33*3*}' ( 3*3ra: ) in 

front. 

3 *33*^* ( 3*?Rt! ) in front. 

3 *T^3* ( 3*{*} ) fire. 

3*33*g[*| ( 375RTC ) one 

who moves ahead, 
vs 


is noted. 

R-VR, a 

heavenly nymph. 

3*3%?: ( 3*1 m ) K- ? « , sur- 
prise, wonder. 

3*5* (®Rl ) V?'s, today. 
37 ^ 0 * ( 3*#r )«•?<:, see the 
Notes. 

arffrarsr (nfftsr) 

loud laughter. 

— s*u* (m) l-H?, also 

3*0TcR:*3T ( 

y-v, see Notes. 

3mTi?3* health, 

well-being. 

s*igc*®*-passive base of 
3*gw\. 

3*^*f^(3!gg<feft®),^* ? * . 
3*g#t? ( 3 *g^ ) ^-KH, ne- 
cessary consequence. 


3Toarat = 3PT?r:, see 

Notes. 

^SriT («PWT) R.-RR, other- 
wise. 

spnJTTsf ( srenRPJ.) \- 6 , un- 
knowingly. 

not insignificant, great. 

3Tff ( Stiffly) y-VH. 

3TF?r («tfi) suffering. 
Srfel ( ^ ) VKK, bone. 

'sTT^Tf (srrafr) ^*H»,a guest. 
«TcqT (3TRIRE.) self, 

onefself. 

( mm® ) vvtt, 

striking. 

3TSVI3T ( Sffo ) y • 5{ ? , child, 
srssrg (srai) y^vs, see 
the Notes. 

3?s¥j%3T(stM^) ^ , more. 

3T5VTTcT^-3(«nq^ ( «tl, )y* 
supra ( sraffiraR ) r-\. 
3W3t (3np) nectar; 
-% (-^) ,!•?«, the 
moon. 

3TW^ (3T5HIS5T ? ) H^see 
Notes. 


3f^rar-3n#^( m. ) \. ? tf , 

to repeat. 

3P5IP? W, see Notes. 

3#si V?^, see Notes. 

®RT*i , (3I<Pf)^‘ ? R , issue, son. 

37^1 («TCZ) R-\R, a foun- 
tain. 

si^T3T(3m?r) pure. 

37TO ( sj^T ) R.-R\, unsup- 
ported, helpless. 

(371^) l*Vo 5 ne- 
cessarily. 

3?W%?r ( aratfw ) rem- 

nant. 

377% ( sn%lT ) *•*», see 

the Notes. 

3T#flW ( ) l‘\, 

without confusion. 

«RS(«I3) tears. 

371% = art, R.-\, see Notes. 

37^ (W) K'\R, lower 

lip, also i^Y. 

371^1 (aratlg)V??, lower 
lip. 

sTT^rr (arfaw) \*%\ t 

beauty, glory. 

3rf|om ( )H^,the 

supreme master. 




anointed. 

3T%r ( STf^rq ) l-tv, the 
ruler, king. 

(s#OT) 

longing. 

STf ^ T R ^TT( stfiraifcsr) 
see Notes. 

(3T#c) nervous. 

STfoiT ( now. 

SPOT ( 3?1F ) \'Z%, a mark. 
#5^r?5sr5fr ( -wsr ) r-u, 
open space of the yard. 

#T, «•?*, see Notes. 

^ttst ( st^3f ) l-vv, love, 
passion. 

#rmr (3^n) ^-3, woman. 

3TTHK R*Kv, a gesticula- 
tion. 

s«%? (st%t) *-v, marked, 
imprinted with. 

sfersr VK's, skirt, border. 

sfcTCT in the middle. 

( 3Rf:^ ) R-?K, 
harem. 

-3Tc[ ( -=«FsC ) K'\%> moon. 

^giT ( 3FP&R ) ? H, dark- 

ness. 

sffCr {■£, ocean. 


swtsfogrs? vs <*, 

a multitude of lotuses. 

m 

3TT3FJT ( ®fFW ) l • ? V, com- 
ing, arrival. 

WWZ ( 3TR?) regard, 

respect. 

(D. stiwe ?) 
longing, uneasiness. 

3TT®RT ( 3TT?R ) heat. 

3TT^(3?Ffm) V?«, red- 
dish. 

3TT?coT(3TT^) V v 3 , covered . 

3Tf3v? ( figure, 

shape. 

STTOTTfST ( STTCTfet ) tt-'tf'-., 

brought, invited. 

see 

notes. 

3TTHt3T ( sn^ ), Vt?, fra- 
grance. 

STKf-STH^ («n. ), VKv } 
to begin. 

3TT555r-3!I^ (^.), to 

talk. 

( srrffcg ), $*w, see 
notes. 

3TTv5T 5 V? °j a line, row. 

3IT55T3T ( sn#F) VS » , sple- 
ndour. 


snf^r ( 

pierced. 

®rni<jT-3nt ( «n.) l-vw. 

STT^T flowery juice. 

ssrrerrsr (stmr) f taste. 

srrf%=3?t^^"Vvs„ 

3Tt# ( snftig}, a ble- 

ssing. 

arrf ( ) *•%, like, rese- 

mbling. 

srrifc Ou*ffiR-^,see Notes. 

5 

prwrenrar ( ifcraw? ) K-RR. 

?STT%r«t R-W, see the 
Notes on R°\R and ^<£. 

( wi.) ^v, to see, 
to attend. 

(|ot) l'\, look, eye. 

IT^STT (#) R- ? v, a woman. 
(fcR), V*, other. 

??(!*( ) V*°, an elephant. 

-$* ( faf ) VHy, a sign, 
signal, see Notes. 

t 

trcsr ( tfof ) l‘RR, uttered, 
pronounced. 

fsTC ( ) V^, lord. 

3T 

gsrc; ( ^ ) hollow, 
stomach. 


^-3^, see the Notes* 

( ^1. ) $'$Y. 

3WT3TOT ( ) %'\o y 

one of fierce acts, 
s'srrrsrs? (ssh^t) 
thunder. 

swifts* ( ^pr ) VK<;, 

excited. 

( 3IW=Slfef ) «-\s, 

covered. 

) ^.?\s, bri- 

ght, shining. 

3n%frnr=3#SH, see 

Notes. 

(sfSJ^l) R-V, straight* 

3rg^=3fr!®S(, \-\y. 

SfTfP: «•*», excellent. 

SfST ( ^ water. 

\-Y6, wild. 

= 307 ® ( ) ?•??, a 

lotus. 

s^psnsr ( svjjs ) R-\\. 
zzvtw (3%£) R-\R, furious* 
( z&zm ) %•*%, 
excessive or hard labour. 

V 1 S , to 

open. 

\'R£, look- 
ing up or at, following. 


w, bloom- 1 once * 

ing . j »tf% ( ^fTr) V*, now. 

^•v's, beat. ! bere. 

3^) \-^°, hot. jq^=Q3V^?. 

^frai=^nM, v?*- (fesr )*•**, such > 


^ ^.*? vs ) chest. 

3tt®r ( 3tP? ) 'R-'R's, breast. 
3^55 ( ) «•' i'Sj 

mortar. 

:35s ( ant ) I-vy, wet, 

moist, see Notes. I 

V$, hash. 

^cT ( meaning IF! ) R-^°‘ 
3eT55 (^qss) stone, 

srssfa ( 31R) Vlb over- 
flowing. 

^saffj (3$3) V^» see 

Notes. 

( **!■ ) ^ 0 » 
to approach. 

( 3 ^) l*h<£) morning. 

l 3?® ) R-\%, dis- 
charged. 

31 

gwra (395R[) l* ? <£, festivity. 

nsc= 5 ^r 

-*Km (t!3>) W*, one> 

unique. 

tj^^T (tzs^t) 1-3, once. 


similar. 

% 

3Tf3^ ( D. )> a 
stream; see Notes, 
aftcrst ( <£FFra ) «-v^, bent. 

('<?!.) R-'iR, tO 

assume. 

( sn&rffa ) R-R%. 

wtmfkzs (ansifcO **°> 

driven away. 

sfr^rt: (mat) R-R' 3 , leisure. 

( ^ra ) R-vR, a stream, 
a party. 

W, 

«£ (fcR) h?v, enough, 
^jsfer (pn*vf) Mb the 
god of death. 

^gg-=%OT V*^> see Notes. 
(«Sl4) work, 

mission, duty. 

(mx.) alas. 

afT5 (^) R"RR> the temples 
of an elephant, 
cts ^p gr ( ) ^*VY, side- 

glance. 


( D. 

cluster, mass. 

(w. ) to 

drag. 

3>T<JTg <%!%§) younger 

brother. 

^TrPT3Tr 

eye pupil. 

*fi Qa r ( *PT ) ^K, ear. 

(fwi) 

i fntfllfcO R-3, a 
black snake. 

^PFPF ( ffaPFJ. ) \-Y, 
blackness. 

«ra«? (q^*) w. 

\-\k. 

SR^T (qjsq) R-Rx, similar. 
^nwfF ( **pfa ) R- n, plea- 
saot a 

^CTrsTsrt: ( qrasrat ) 3*? a 
lotus-pool. 

W»F(to) l-w, finger. 
^l%3T(^5Rl) %-W, inlaid . 
SfrCfST ( ^+3P35! ) 
lotus like band. 

( 3)55^55 ) VK's, 
murmer. 

sESrefe ($3505) a 

cuckoo. 


a bud’. 

(^Tt) R-xs, a band. 
^ ) V3, dawn, 

morning. 

( wra;) \-\, Hail, 
welfare. 

^E^^S^TTory-R ? ,see Notes. 

see the Notes. 

( q>q|35 ) cheek. 
W3TWK (fWFTft) 
see Notes. 

SR^onST^ (francs) R-R*,, 

dark mountain. 

Wv. 

*R^ri^ ( *iwflr ) H ?, see. 
Notes. 

sNFf(qJI^) y-^vs, girdle. 

radiance. 

^Tf (D. *E%q) *•*?, a 
blue lotus; see Notes. 
W>r-f> (wr. ) to do. 

s&rosrc ( ^rpz? ) y*$, a 
prison house, 
snftsr (w$), duty, 

function. 

( wr) ^'?v, reason. 
^IT%3tt (m&et) y-=?H, a 
'dark cloud. 





fifiOTt [ ] KA*, a parti- 

cle of interrogation. 

f% 0 K R*\6, see the Notes. 

see Notes. 

5feJT (#^0 I-vH, sport, 
play. 

*CT3ST (s#5T) R-\\, sport. 
%rt<53t W, sport, j 

5:®f (f^) breast. 

( *IT. ) to 

contract. 

VH'Sjbow. 

pavement. 

having crooked glances. 
(*n. ) K’^> to do. 

fj’gs# ( § 3 *^ ) 

^(* 1 .) V*S. 

(f*w) *•*, a boy, 
prince. 

^fTR5 (5**Pt) a boy, 

prince. 

(fllMO K'^i a 
night-lotus. 

5 ®*irilw(- < nlSwn) «•*» 

highborn girl. 


fT&ST (Jftw) a 

thunderbolt. 

angry. 

treachery. 

fssrc (jfcaOW, bn- 
pefcuous. 

f resSN rer (fos^tea) 3-^, 

formed into a circle. 
f^T3f Vh$, lock of hair. 

an 

elephant. 

(sgt) cruel. 

(%5 ) banner, 

hag. 

%^5T ( ) b?°j a kind 

of lily. 

% 5 cf^ofr ( a 
water lily. 

? 3 ,cuckoo. 

e^T ^or ( u^fr )3AR, 

somewhere. 
sRrarfg ( 
curiosity. 

^-hv, V*V 

see Notes. 

(^Rs) hollow. 

(^) point. 




?oV 

€rf«r (D. 115?), 

something curious or 
wonderful, see Notes, 
qfrgsr ( ) I-*'*, curio- 
sity. 

( ftp ) moon- 

light. 

sKtf (#?) ^-K^, anger. 
€tcgf see 

the Notes. 

W3T ( m ) l‘R%, ruin, 
destruction. 

(m.) I- c, stum- 
ble, to clash against. 

to 

rouse, to distutb. 

m 

t?T3T (m) V$, destruction. 
’OT (spi) moment. 

*sW («w) R-R'S, able. 

Ssranr (f^r^) R*v«, Stumb- 
ling. 

Tshr (f5W or ) X-'s, a 
pillar, post. 

f^T (%lf ) V^'i, sudde- 
nly. 

K-R, indeed, in 

fact. 

^fsr®rT (i 5 ^) R-U, a 
humpbacked lady. 


^r-fs(sn.) to break, 

(gfta) V ? S , broken, 
mean. 

#550T ( e&ssrf ) «•*<>, sport. 

T? 

tT3T(tr) elephant. 

ttstot ( TPR ) R-*\, sky. 

( *TRf ) \-v, gait. 

TF»£-JI5 (^1. ) to take, 
to receive. 

»Rt ( TO ) R-K, body, 
limbs. 

Tiff (iR*0 «•**, see Notes. 

S|^=5TI?q?h 

Tfsq- ( TO, nsq) y-'G, see 
Notes. 

TRHtf («n.) l-*%, to catch. 

Tiff?; ( *rak) R-\v, deep. 
(tft!) R-V, Gandha- 
rva, or a songster. 

?TKf ( nits) promi- 

nent. 

TT^3TTriT=3^, y*?3. 

TRp5 (^) an eagle. 

TT^W (Trara) a 

window. 

pftf (#f) ^*wa, summer. 

Tywraw (s^ntiu) y-R<>, a 
disease of spleen -enlar- 
gement. 


— ?r^reff — 


qfm; (n»sO gate. ’ ; 

qT*ar(flkq) W, great- 
ness, importance, 
rftgr ( ffa ) K' ? , cowherd. 

*rNfur ( ) ^* v< h 

name of a mountain; see 
the Notes. 

sitr%3TT ( %%T ) a 

cowherd lady. 

st 

siH (^0 y^\ 5 a collection. 
sr: (^ ) a house. 

) y-?h see 

JSotes. 

fsTort (|°n), 1-^7 compa- 
ssion, pity. 

^PT (ISO saffron. 

^rot=’i^n, 

■§rcqcr=^f3RM, V^'s. 

(«n.) 

grfs*: ( 

rolling, dangling. 

see 

the Notes. 

’<*•$, an 

emperor. 

TpFfprtsr, *Kh, see Notes. 
( -'^W> ) the 
Cakravaka bird. 


\o\ 

gist (=3^1 ) VHv, a shield. 

(-^) wes- 

tern mountain. 

('WI ) foot. 

(^q®) R*h, unsteady. 
?ct%f%3?t ( a 
slap, 
gqtfjfo 

in the habit of strolling, 
see the Notes. 

4m (D. #K$) ^-v^, beauty. 
g%®(3T ( nafte ) ? , 

a bee. 

xf^Jt (^n^) l*V, moon. 
q-^gfT ( =*SS*ft ) a 

moon-faced lady. 

crescent of the moon. 
xfT%?t moon- 

light. 

gT^55 (^cratf®) l-%°, 
a flock of cataki birds. 
^Tfq ( n't ) a bow. 

^rt-qrr? (q?iqP?t)W3 bow- 

festival. 

a bard. 

= eHT< ri ( cotl * 
, duct. 

m arfc 






rafST (fap> ) chin. 

^(^r) y •v?, the man- 

go tree. 

%T|3? ( %§cf ) t*Kv, acti- 
vity, behaviour. 

1W3T ( ^ 

#31 ( 53, E <33 ) bn. 

3? ( sfa ) X-R*, lustre. 

WE r (szi) series. 

SrT (s?=f) X‘ R « , an umbrella. 

gwrar ( e&k . ) i-vS,, bee. 

TW3K (^) y*v^s, exting- 
uishing. 

) t-3°, to 

touch. 

ip; to cover see 

Notes. 

3T 

313? world. 

3r^53T (^rn) **Y <l , chance 

srjorr (qpi) 

srytjrre ( ) *-yk, 

bank of Yamuna. 

r-y. 

3Tg?:(5f3?)y^e, stomach. 

3TTOT (JRT) b-HY, a sacrifice, 
a festival. 

3T®f^T ( 5t?f# ) R-*\, 

Ganges. 


3OT (*w) one of the- 
means of attaining 
Yoga, restraint etc.; see 
the Notes. 

3fW? ( 3RtO X‘\t, birth. 

3TWT ( stRflr ) R*H, a wretch.. 

3R: («3?) R'^\, fever. 

sra speed. 

3RT (^gt) %'R\, Japa. 
flower. 

3?feg (*m) b*?K, as desir- 
ed, desirable, agreeable. 

3Tf| (^, 

3RT (^Fl) VG, a water jet. 

( WT. ) V's, to 

speak. 

3TT^ (*nfa?f) R-R, begged. 

ar? ( ) V‘R\, once. 

3TROT (ip) *X\, of the- 
river Yamuna. 

3t?m# ( qifaft ) 

night. 

3rr«5 (^R5i) bG?, flame. 

3TT5JT see Notes. 

3jf|=jn^or PI, 

f*T3? (fstrf) ?•?«>, conquered. 

T3!trrr=^T, «-?K. 




V^, deceit- 
ful, crooked, curved. 

rsra-iFT ( «jt. ) ^*|v. 

1^(3^) a pair. 

1^5®— 39^ ( «TT. ) 

to detest. 

1«T ( 3R ) K'lR, a pair. 

$S*(gO 4-?, fight. 

resorted to. 

g*i( 3pft ) young 

girl, maiden. 

«*Y, 

l^TOTT=3^H:, 

3rt=^§^, Vy®, 

( ^8 ) W, elder bro- 
ther. 

^rarsfrejor ( ^ tikrr ) l-v;, 
exercise in mental con- 
centration. 

3t#:i*ior ( ) v k ? , 

firefly, see Notes. 

#®gT ( sqtTOT )R*^, moon- 
light. 

^tssp* ( ) y-^, a 

number of girls. 

^ ( %* ) «hY®, a fighter. 
V 

?TT%(fr{3^) suddenly. 

itr®T ( ’RR ) ^’H, thought, 
meditation. 


?ovs- 

or { ) V^, exhausted.. 

S 

sror ^r) an abode. 
3T?^3T=?*fHf«lRT, y-^^. 

H®T ( ) ^•'s, standing. 

3 

^^r-passive base of 33L 
( «tf. ) l-R%, to burn. 

35fTf=5H%, 

sreor ( ^5R ) a tusk.. 

#3 ( ^ ) staff*. 

fl^RT ( fewHF ) a 

child, boy. 

or 

or^FsT ( TO ) nail. 

3 , to dance- 
oi^or(^r) dancing, 

or^or ( R3:R ) V-t% dancing. 
ORf%sr ( ?Rfe| )^w Man- 
lion. 

wresofr ( ) h- 5 ^, lotus 

plant. 

OtgR ( 3THR5R:) ^-YO 

«Tf ( TORf) sky. 

OTfCqf ( TOW ) ?.’YY,sky. 

or^yqir ( towt ) **y^ 

lustre of the nails. 

OTgteg ( TOW) y-R\, sky. 

#sra=R^ y*Y^. 

orrsr (^FT) y*^% a serpent. 


-prar-sis. ( SJT. ) R-? , to see. 
fnnsr (ftsr) l-%, one’s own. 
fto# ( ftoRr ) 

Vedanta, ft*W meaning 
vedic texts. 

f&RTC: ( PFR ) collec- 
tion. 

RT3R5 ( ftlR5 ) R-R°, fetter, 
rnraraorr (itoro) l-z^, 
shutting up, closure. 
r%srr#Tt (ftcrftftt) l-x\, 
a beautiful woman. 
ftfRTTJT ( tolWi ) 
excessively. 

(tos ( ftf<3 ) a 

kind of creeper. 

( ft^S ) V*3> figbt. 
foiDT^ an 

abode. 

fa^rr-ft'siR; ( wr. ) to 

go out. 

;forsF^g ( H«f 3 ) ^-V, a 
pleasure-grove, 
fora (ftR) R’\R, ever, 
constant. 

■f&TSrq;=^, ?-RR. 
forsrt; ( fail? ) V>n, a god. 
loRfFC ( ftfrt ) Y\°i, 

. stream. 


( ft*§R ) hard. 

\3 

PTfsr (ft#) *-v\, piti- 
less, unkind. 
foifTOT ( tor ) 
asleep. 

forsrfCT ( ft#>T ) des- 
truction. 

forsvK ( ft# ) &W, exces- 
sive. * 

forwiS ( ftfe ) clear. 

funftRp* ( RRRcr ) l-\ 
closed. 

foKf%i ( tor ) ?•?$, 

thrown off, set a side. 
fto*f#^=ftwtra, u-Yi. 
mR^paoT ( Rfm ), l*u, 
seeing, observing. 

mwt (ton**?) *•», 

without any movement, 
see the Notes, 
fagar ( ft# ) 1-yY pluck- 

S3 

ed, cut. 

fnrsrf-ft# to 

turn back. 
foigrra3T=ftiR, «*3v. 
fto: (=PR) ^MH, a king, 
prs^ror ( ftgk ) ex- 

tinguished. 




fdrf^rs?r-passive base of 

ftfaUsr.) H<s. 

f^T%f (f333) W, deno- 

iinclng. 

(f^R) sound, 
noise. 

Torres? ( ) v**, all, 

whole. 

f^TfST (ftw) 3-Y stealthy. 

fores? ( D. 3 'te ) 
sapphire; see Notes. 

fcra-=H^, Vvo, W, see 
Notes. 

f8rcTm=ft4sfori, V'*'*. 

( (3f3 ) s-w, 

•O ’’ 

obscured. 

#CT?($W?) a-n, tric- 

kling. 

0*3*: ( 33* ) H-R^s, an 

anklet. 

Bm Or) eye. 

0Tt%8f ( gsr ) urged, 

see the Notes. 

of^T (*3?r) «•**, oozing, 
cf 

ersinrat ( 331 #) then. 

cTf=3^I, R*^o. 

rr?=^ 5 vsb. 

<T¥ (3£) l-Y^, bank. 


?o^. 

<TOfT ( i^n ) a*?Y, thirst, 
crg^fl ( 33# ) *•??, the 
slender body. 

( 33? ) 3.-3<b a son. 
3CtTsT ( 3I?rf ) aim, 

object. 

cFtrr%?oor ( 5Rsn%3>T ) 

given. 

aiRftr ( 3R:5IW ) I- K 1 , 
mass of darkness. 
grsFtpgor ( 33:3313 ) l-^R, 
prominent with 33133; 
see the Notes. 

31TO ( 3Tfl^t ) a-H, 

darkness. 

5R%3TT ( D. <#>3^ ) tf-Yo, 
a bold or clever girl. 
cRSTT, a*«H, speedily. 
cR*T?# ( 3*W3# ) «•?*, 

flooded. 

( 31551*3 ) *•*<?, fan, 
see Notes. 

cT?*l% ( 3TOI% ) R-v<;, 

summer night. 
cRTfor (# 33 ), WR, an 
ascetic, a monk. 
cTlt ( 33_ or 31%T3,) **Y, 
there, in or on that. 
cT?T (3*3) doctrine, 

‘affair’. 


rNr ( ?nsr ) red. 

( cTRf? ) betel- 

chewing. 

rTI^K ( cfTJf ) V* 0 , a kind 
of ear ornament. 

flTTO, V*<i, dark, gloomy. 

( Ctn^t ) a star, 
eye-pupil. 

rTTCrTWT ( cTROT ) ^-V^, 

relative excellence. 

ar®T, see Notes 

<rrar (wrer) fear, 

anxiety. 

rnt=5I^or cRST, R-'s 
( sft^ITg ) 
the sun. 

( drspjRftu ) V'n 
the sun (whose rays are 
scorching ). 

(ftSpfafa) \-\R, 

lord of three worlds. 

V colophon. 

!J? (^ra ) K-K‘ 

\.c 

3 ^ur=gwtraq,, see 

the Notes. 

3f ( 38) \‘Z\, pleased. 

( S^) silent, 

closed. 


Viv 

m ( ) W> similar. 

gHwap: ( sf|R*R ) 

moon. 

rJT-^(^I.) l‘£, to hasten. 

<Jp;( #4 ) a holy 

place, see Notes. 

?T3? (%5i^) lustre. 

%%3T ( 3S ) H'Rt, plea- 

sed. 

-?sjor ( SR ) breast. 

n 

«Jf ( D. apf ) a 

party. 

«nn3«T ( 

jarlike breast. 

^rforaq ( tctfacT ) R'W, thun- 
dering. 

«T55(5^> «•'»'), region. 

sisfr ( ) H-%%, spot. 

sm«T?g*nw, R-\$, see 
Notes. 

( £*R ) V?K, steady, 
mighty. 

«J«t ( ) «•?$, praised. 

praise. 

sqK ( Wg ) R-^, big, 

massive. 

* 

qpp=^r, Vvv. 


-5F^3!~ 


I 
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| 
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M? 


y-v^. 

•^®«rf=s^, y-v'i. 

•^g<P=*5*RM, B.?o. 

^TOTT% ( 3&nf&0 l***, 

one who is full of pride. 

^S®, little. 

^rP*r ( 33# ) «*3°, forest 
fire. 

see Notes. 

■^PT ( 5&T ) t*?% seeing, 
sight. 

^#r=f^r, 

• 5 [M=ctra^, see Notes, 

(f^rer) 1 *$?, day. 

'%%ns9r ( ) *-33, 

ready, initiated. 

*«* , see Notes. 

$»*$#*) long time. 

%srrs y-i, long- 

lived. 

ffl 5 fer 3 TT a 

lake. 

) R* 5 ^, 

just at the sight. 

T^gr ( lt®F?r ) ^*K°, end, 
death. 

1 ^%?; ( i%qf ) luc- 

kily, fortunately ; see 
the Notes. 


T%t#3K (di#?t) *•?$, 
within the range of 
sight. 

( f% + 3RT ) H, 

evening. 

^PT ( Sri) R-?. 

( #i ) y-o, long, pros- 
trated. 

^£*3 («(H) ®, long, 

large. 

1=3, *-v*. 

I^(lf55) a gar- 

ment, see Notes. 

( !*** ) V*v, 

difficult. 

1*511%?: ( ) a •? \ . 

^OT3T ( ) VV®, 

wicked. 

mentally disturbed. 

35$ ( ) W, rare. 
I^IK ( m ) k-\\, gate. 

irre- 

sistible. 

1^5 ( 1^5 ) y-*c*% 

difficult to ford. 

ifepftar ( 

impolite, obstinate. 


gU ( divided, 

twofold® 

( ffli ) a 

daughter. 

Sjrer ( 5n ) a mess- 

enger. 

unbea- 

rable. 

\=%, 

^(qr.) *^°, to give. 

<*T (SfO W> arm. 
ffi qf ( D. ) ^‘^^5 

elephant; see Notes.. 
(^TS*) K'\, milking. 

( era ) l-v, banner, 
flag. 

-^f&nsr ( 

sounding, roaring. 

Sf 

qsr ( banner. 

gar-^( ), 
sjuj ( a k°w. 

spnp; ( bow. 

stT%3£ ( ) ^-v, 

surface of the earth. 

( Hffi?!sPR ) 
a braid of hair, 
crct («qe)y*$, destruction. 


(wts) R'R'x, mineral. 

^3T ( fcf ) washed, 

shaken off. 

^oj^apnfh, 

Jolt ( ), «•■*«, sound, 

words. 

fs(5qt55 ( N^R ) 

words of reproach. 

%tjpif, y*^v, see Notes. 

sifcpft, a stream. 

«? 

qsrs^-sKi ( «n. ) to 

give. 

qsTfSS ( JT^) \*\> un- 
steady, restless. 

qssssST-SRR^C ’31- ) V3°, to 
have the power, to dare. 

trsr^r, R*V, see Notes. 

qstT ( srsil ) «•$, subjects. 

q®CT5r ( JRira) V^° 3 valour, 
qstra ( 5WRJ ) light. 
qsrra ( *1*1*1*) *3, openly 
q^ (qftt) jpK®, master, lord, 
q^jsj (uf^l) nature, 

qq^ ( y‘^^5 se& 
Notes. 

qq*j (a^it) region, 

q^f (qqs ) «•***% water. 




q-afsr (q%0 a cloud. 

T^tfk sst ^ i: see the 

Notes. 

tr%3IT ( nTwt ) W°i ety- 
mological formation. 
q y a^T g t ( ) H-k, a 

wing. 

tjrr ( aft ) at dawn, 

qnis (sms) rope, 

qsqsi (TOR)k*k^,see Notes. 
q^q*3 ( mm ) *•?<*, eye 
to eye. 

q^rs (jrwO H-'G, day to 
day- 

q^Tsppi ( a^ni+w ) 
return. 

q^qgr-qfcf+Bq+^qi (qr.H*<£, 
to receive. 

q^q (si?®p) 3*?, morning, 
q^rf (JR^)V 't $ , hindrance. 
q^t(q«TRO after- 

wards. 

q«r ( qra ) ^*H° 5 washing 
the feet etc. 

q§ (m ) y*3k, evident. 
qf| ( ill ) side. 

qr|3T (jtfNcf) l'\v, started. 
q^Tf 3TT ( 'WIFF^t ) R’V ? , a 
flag. 


m 

(jfas) V^j remain- 

ing. 

qfl<wrr(sfa?n) V*° 5 a vow. 
qf^cqsno? ( ufcfjiqiw ) ^*Vs 
return. 

qrtfqq ( HtctTTO ) 1*^3, re- 
flection, image, 
qfeq ( mm ) like. 
qf%qT55-^qi® ( «n. ) Vhk, 
to wait. 

qfggT ( 9FWI ) VH, genius. 
q¥PTT^ ( Kcfl^IH ) y-‘ IV, re- 
moval. 

qsq ( q*w ) R-Sk, first, 
qfs^ (nRtPt^) loose, 
qorsr ( to ) y-k, love, 
qoq^ ( qqifqtt ) H®, 

praised. 

qort^-si^(qi.) to 
irnpell. 

qfuf ( n«j ) R-k°, inquiry ; 
see Notes. 

q?anrar ( srenw ) V? > begin- 
ning. 

qf&jq ( qil% ) y-H, a king. 

qzpm ( qgiki ) ^k, 

Garuda, the king among 
birds. 

qgq ( q?i ) W, lotus. 


q^sr-sregt. ( *r. ) 

to outburst. 

qs*rrc ( if TOR ) y-3K, large 
quantity. 

qJTSSRT (q®wn ) VS», 

see Notes. 

qq^; ( ipr ) crashing. 
qn^-iPR. ( qf- ) to 

crush. 

qwrg ( IPJS ) V?«, rubbed. 
qrgS ( W3 ), *•?, hairy, 
shaggy. 

qg% ( STORES ) ju- 
bilant. 

q^qR; ( wit ) 

mutual. 

qtq?T (TOR.) one 

who is occupied, 
qt greatly, 
q^jggr-qtffl ( q? ) y*n. 

qft%-qfeqf (qf- ) ^ 3 , 

to abandon. 

qR^t®r ( qfttitr ) 

washed. 

qrcqre-qRqR( qr- ), 
qft$R-qte ( ^ ) V». 
qfcc*r-qfaq. ( qi. ) ^•^' s 3 

to embrace. 

qns's-qRqR ( 

to surround. 


qf^s ( qfttq ) a 

circle; see Notes. 
qf^ifeT ( qft^q ) R*v 5 , hallo. 

a moat. 

TO(w) harsh, 

q^tqtqsrrq ( q^ra- ) 

invisibility. 

q^Rr ( SRtq ) anger. 

qRfqri (jr®r- ) 

of long arms. 

qRsa-q^q ( qi. ) *•?*, 

to slnne. 

qfoSrr ( IRSh ) lit up. 

qgqr ( q%, 

bed, couch. 

qqf-nqq. ( qf. ) to 

start. 

qqs-qR ( qf. ) VH\, to 
jump. 

qqur ( Iraq ) intent, 

qcffirar ( qqi%?r ) 

displayed. 

qqT «5 ( JPiR ) ^•'R, coral, 
qqff ( qqf? ) stream, 
qfqrr ( qftq ) a- 3 , pure, 
qfq^if ( D. 3R^i%?r ) 
opening, blooming, 
qgrf ( qfq ) begun. 

q=q 3 T(qttf) y- 5 ^, mountain. 




( TO ), R-Rt, spread, 
appearance. 

'T^rsr ( TOT ) o , a flower. 
q’HTST (TO ) tf* 5 ?, satisfac- 
tion. 

«T?pr (qgq) I-** V cowherd, 
’tr^pr (w) ^ ,e > vs ! a flower. 

qr. ) R-R%, to ex- 
tend, spread, 
q? ( q*r ) *•*<*, path, 
’refer ( qfd ) joy. 
<TfFJT (tot) chief, 

important. 

’TI^ ( S'- 1 # ) comm- 

encing with. 

W3T ( qf35 ) i-v, a lotus, 
qfiw (qrffoq ) V* 5 *, skill. 
q«r®r ( qF*R» ) *•?$, a tra- 
veller, one who follows 
the path. 

War (qferc) %-R\, a wicked 
person, a wretch. 
<rm(qriH •v<£,dust, pollen. 

qrsre (tot) l-R\, not 

cultured, ordinary. 

qrsre ( tot 0 «•*<;*?, 

Prakrit language, 
qrsrq ( TO ) I'**, tree. 
qr?Tew=qRqm: i-\x. 


m 

qifor (ht^r) 3 ,: t 0 , eastern, 

qr^ ( STffi ) rain. 

( qTs® ) pink. 

qtJewrrafr ( mherfi ) v*v, 

competition. 

qFSxf ( TOT ) V?, begun. 
qTaiTar=spn^ ( ?rr. ) l • R $ , to 
breathe. 

qrfer ( qifer) %-R{, able. 
qrw-TOX «ir. ) K-^. 
W (TOT) a-v? , pendant. 
qj^T a line, row. 
qrasr ( TOT ) \-Rx, snow. 
qra-TOf (sri.) R‘%, to lead. 
*jTk-m\(sn. )%•?.<>. 
qTOTgssT (qr^l^ra) stan- 
ding nearby. 

qTSrT(TO) sleeping, 
fqrsferor (ftrofa) ^o, 
good looking. 
fepTJ ( qst? ) \-\R, ripe. 
PTO355 R-K 5 ?, slimy. 
fqST-passive base of qr 
(*n. ) V?®. 
fqsrj?rw=qlq37rq, R-^t. 
frog; ( fro ) ?•?<;, fixed. 
TTO ( m ) parents. 

fq^FWPT (teiftu^) VU, 
tawny colour. 


fttsror ( an 

ordinary man. 

Nf ( 23 ) R*\°, great. 
fq?5 ( 1%© ) \-l, a feather 
of a tail. 

fqr%3TT ( ) ^-v?, 

feather. 

qfsr ( 4ter ) yellow. 

qrsFsrc: ( %iikr ) yel- 

low garment. 

qrsqfsr ( qtenq-q; ) 

companion. 

gmjj ( tjoq ) \-K%, merit. 
gnoT (<J5 ) full. 

g^nWTST (3«TOI^) 3-3 % 
meritorious, 
gfromr ( ijjotut ) 
Full-moon day. 

( 5«i ) flower, 

g g ft qr rr see the 

Notes. 

"4*3 ; preeminent one. 
goJ3T ( 3^ ) h orri- 

pilation, hair-end. 
ipi3r-a3p£ (qj.) ?*v, to see. 
5<S53TTT55 ( 355^+3?Pt) l-v 3 
line of hair-ends. 
gssri^rr(F^O V^°, eastern 
direction. 


gfsrt ( 2®ft ) «-^ 5 earth. 

(qi. ) R* ? ? , to 

see. 

q=5g-q^ (qi.) to see;, 

attend, visit. 

q=5sfoi«r (qsjoftq) *-i\, 

attractive. 

qtfwoif ( qfe ) V* 5 !, 
awake. 

qtf ( qfa ) V^j young 
one. 

qrar# (wf) I*??, one 
who brings up. 

-ccraiOT (qqqq) suffi- 
ciently, very much. 

-cqaTTq ( q?fR ) \-\l, 

strength, power. 

-cq^tsror (qqfarc) ?.*?H, 
occasion, purpose. 

-cq^q ( 5P ) ? , begin- 

ning. 

-cqjp: (qpt) leading. 

-cqqrsr ( qqft ) *-v, joy, 

delight. 

-oqfisr ( qf|q ) \-\ y . 

(^23.) clearly, 
qs 

qn^g; V* 3, crystal. 

qKK (5W ) ^*S°, excessive. 


-ep^T- 


( «ti. ) v**. 

( D- W ) %•£, drop- 
ped. 

(*T.) I''**, to 

shine. 

(yq) \*v\ t flower; 
see Notes. 

5T 

( gt. ) \-r, to 
construct. 

m(^) W, a boy. 
srBssr ( D. *ngO R-?*, 
strongly. 

«r^rfW (qgvi ) R*'°, abun- 
dance. 

an 

unchaste woman, 
siftsr ( iftff ) \-\C, increa- 
sed. 

) R^, 

a boyish prank. . 

Sin; ( ) «*V9, tears. 

giTlT ( W external. 

) v*», 

arm lock. 

srTtrg (^n+^-qi^s ) i*y, 
wet with tears; see 
Notes. 

f%5¥TTW=f%qsnwr v^. 


??« 

fgrs^=i%?Rr: 

5TT3T ( talq ) R colophon. 
sfhfor-Tlpw:, 

( *n-) V?, to wake. 
11-^ ( *n. ) W, to 
dive, to sink. 

%V0T=ft, V* - ?. 

-sgiTwr ( f eye- 

brow. 

w 

| ¥FIT ( *13) «•?<*, destroyed. 

i vpror-Passive base of ^ 

( wr, ) *•*<:. 

; ^arT^oiffrR.^o, see Notes. 

! ¥TtT ( *PS ) x-3^, devoted. 
¥fra ( *it% ) y- 3 v, devotion . 
¥fr| ( *?g ) ^-v?, master. 
¥T*TOT ( wr ) V*<S, move- 
ment. 

VR ( *F3R ) K-W, your 
honour. 

*r«r ( ) ^*?V, a pious 

or virtuous person, 

vrssnr^ ( ) a*vc> *?, 

a man of pious intention. 

: tfrrsr ( defea- 

ting, surpassing. 

Wt ( WF3' ) a pot. 
war («PI ) V^» region. 


3TT?*: ( OTJ ) K-R*, see the 
Notes. 

ftra ( Wi ) servant. 

W? ( W ) R*n, filled. 

f$Fr( w) %•%, a bee. 

fSPTS® ( *3??ps ) ^<!, a 
swarm of bees. 

3pr ( 13t) W, arm. 

serpent. 

Spfcr^WcTC) chest, 
gsrrssrr (i^wt) 
ann-creeper. 

) *•?<>, to be, 
to become. 

the earth. 

3J3T55 ( ^r«5 ). *••*, surface 
of the earth. 

Jje^ 1 y*^, a priest, 
much. 

) K-\R, king. 

TO ftp) v Kv, surface of 
the earth. 

w* Osfo an orna- 

ment. 

#T3T ( %r ) hood or 

the body of a serpent. 

(5ftf*reO y^> a serp- 
ent. 


JT 

JT3T ( TRt ) l-'s, hilarity, 
vanity. 

JT3T (^it) l-\°, deerj-^jy, 
^*V, moon. 

see the Notes. 
«n. ) 1*3°, to 

darken. 

fR*T ( W ) R'\*, a tabor. 

m (^)R- gentle, mild. 

lissr ( Jjp; ) tender. 

JTjf ( ) *•*«, a name 

of Krsna. 

(u^t) a peacock. 

fpiT ( SFT ) R-\K, path. 

JT^c(JT^)^*V, jealousy. 

ftS^T ( Tt«T ) centre;- 

gjtFTt (^ratl), standing in 
the centre. 

jpror-^ ( «it. ) ^v«, to 
think, to consider. 

JTPJI'Tr! ( JlMqpt ) R-?R, a 
jewelled pot. 

rtfor^T ( *?wswi ) 
lustre of jewels. 

rpnir=jp% 3 o . ^ . 

sr<irt«r (^rO^-yy, pleasing. 
(trr«i) Vk?, desire. 

U#? ( sun. 


JTSeJTCOT see Notes. 

( u^PC ) \A\, head. 

*rai%T=nfa, 

?TC*T3T (m^u) emerald. 

JTgsr ( 3 \ , a flo- 

wer, a garland. 

3fl#5JW ( nil^ra ) 

goose. 

nf^wttrr'ir ( ^wr ) K-M, 

being crushed. 

3TOR an emerald. 

nf^nir (ntjO ^3, glossy, 
soft. 

ITf T0I53T ( nidlq ) S»-3?. 
glorious. 

S-U, great. 

Jitrsnu ( nfism ) ?•??, a 
great person. 

JTfr^K (n|Fif) a big 

hall. 

UT^sr (n^?f) worship- 

ped, decked. 

RAR, bdellium. 

JTfJTiigr ( ngiMr ) R-Hh, a 
liquor-club. 

sofa, dias. 

*T!« •yo, sweet. 

JT3J35 VA, lovely. 


sfes ( nf€S5 ) fleshy, 

heavy, loaded. 

J5T35T ( nRT, m ) y*^- 

JTT3TT ( nil mother. 

JTT355 ( *n§<3 ) l-'ty, mater- 
nal uncle. 

jrrforofr ( niFT^r ) r-^vs, a 
proud lady. 

37T?r ( nil ) IA\, mother. 
rrresrrcT ( 

bearing or wearing a 
garland. 

irrf^sr ( U#3> ) n*% a gar- 
land-maker, 
m ( ni, u ) 

OTSTt:# ( *jin«sf ) a 

fawn-eyed lady. 

Wg ( ) \A, dainty, 

sweet. 

( IbciTsanO V?*, 

in measured words, in 
short. 

fro ( wg ) preten- 

ded appearance. 

T*mp: (ftHO RA'o, the 
sun. 

m^or ( ftsn ) W, a 
couple. 

(f*w) mutually. 




g3*5 ( 3P 5 ) V>S» a bud. | 

( IF? ) *■ Vt s a name J 
of Krsna. 

g^F ( ), 3*3% inf a- 
tuation. 

g%( ati ; R-U, fist. 
gnT-«a. or 5T ( *H. ) l- ? ? > 
to tliink, to understand, 
gfa ( # ) 1^°. form. 
gT% ( 31 %) y-=t 3 ., release, 
g^r ( see the 

Notes. 

gr^sr (sfcr ) 3«3 bappy. 
g%3 y-^, a cloud. 
g^(3?q ) y-U, price. 
gfHarrf= 3 ro nfc[ 3-v«. 
gfeor^g^is, y*^- 

gg; (g^) \* ? vs, mouth, face. 
g5*5 ( 3^ ) noisy. 

g5T ( 3^ ) Wj in vain. 
gtTfsr (3#-^) W> a 
period of time. 

Jf555r (Jrawr) girdle. 

wrar-^C si. ) «-s. 

3*3 <S, liberation. 
WTtIT (S$l) pearl;— ?pr, 

pearl-string. 

HIT% ( ) 3’^°, head, 

the top of anything. 


jfifeger ( 4WH) t0 P* 

region. 

^ ) V* c b peacock. 

Htf (wgl) 3-?°, a ray 
of light. 

#FS 3-*H, delusion. 

Tg=W 3-33, see Notes. 

3 

( 3JIh) *•*, dust. 

( 3313> ) 3* 'i, a wash- 
erman. 

icspjfr ( 33F1T ) 3-*3, night. 

( T& ) 3-v<S, love sport; 
exertion of — 

*3 ( ) 3-vs, the sun. 

3F%<5tI 3 ( a 

protector. 

3I^*FS ( WW ) 3- 3 . 5 , 

a soldier on guard. 
q^rtiT ( 3p<Rj ) ° , a forest. 

33F ( 3<s ) V* - ^, blood. 
^orrsK ( ) 3- #3, 

ocean. 

^?T ( 3*3 ) 3* ? ? , attractive. 

y*^, the mango tree. 
3T3€F ( 3pto ) 3 -v 3, a ray. 
35 ( ^ ) K''*) a chariot. 

35 ( m.) W 5 secrecy, 

privacy. 




Wf ( vm ) R-t, haste. 

a Cakravaka bird. 

■^FST ( TFT) glow, hue. 

71 ? ( line, row. 

XTmizt ( TTWi ) R'?, the 
royal road. 

■TJSfCPJft' (?I^RT) R-\°, 
royal residence. 

=CTW y-v, a beautiful dam- 
sel. 

7 TT% ( 5 # 7 , 71 %) a 

ray, a heap or mass. 

RW ( VS ) a star. 

% (*ii%) course, 

way, method. -^IFOTI 
( those 

that follow the course 
or way. 

^? (71% ) R’Y’tf, light, glow. 

mm ( TS ) a tree 
( 7*7 ) R-d, injured, 
broken. 

^ 7 T- 7 ? ( 7 T. ) to weep, 
to cry. 

( m. ) to stop. 

( 7 S ) y* 5 ^, angry. 

) y-Vc:*'), dam; 
see Notes. 


%fT ( ) *•*, a line. 

CrsrfSrar ( wfrq ) *•$?, 

pleasing. 

71? ( %7?0 y-3S, bank. 

3W ( ^a'JJ ) -Z.-W, see 
Notes. 

( m . ) \*\* } to 

stick, to follow. 

757#T ( wealth , 

glory. 

55t| (7fs) stick. 

&3J (?55n) K‘^i creeper. 

551 ( ®3 ) *%, light. 

55g?? ( 7 ) R*v ? , hum- 

iliated. 

y*?^, see Notes. 

£*1 (5$nq) S’? 1 *, obtaining, 
finding. 

^vr-55 ^ ( tt ) y*?v. 

f#rT (t%h) ?.'i\ besmeared. 

<g?-*5^ ('71.) see 

Notes. 

3t3T (#7 ) world. 

Staiw ( #77 ) eye. 

cTSTOT ( ) R-H, a word. 

gsRiar (35T+3?^7) $-3, yard 
of the cowpen. 


— 4 *h£i ~ 


craroonr ( mwn ) l-H, the 
cowherd woman. 
ersfetSTT ( 33 #) a 

Vraja lady. 

qccsr (?m) the cow- 
herd chief. 

q# (3=3^)*-^, speech, sta- 
tement; see the Notes. 
gforarr(#rar) woman 
srftg (D. 3^) R*?, a gar- 
ment; see Notes. 

3F5IT (33#) 3-v©, a turret. 
^STTgt ( 353T9<3 ) V?<*, 
submarine fire. 
gflrsT (3%3) Vld, turned. 
q% l-?., a term of address; 

see the Notes. 
m ( m) « ■vv, body, 
sraor (333) 3-^, a garment, 
graff (33t%) an abode. 

q#33T ( 35333 ) obe- 

dient, devoted, 
qg ( ^ ) 8* * ? 5 a maiden. 
qwre=w3g bv». 
q*q (3$) y-^3, group. 
cT^-33 ( 31. ) j to go. 

q^qs (3^3) chest. 

q^3S ( 33t ) y-<t, a boy. 
3T^y<?4 ( 3313 ) ? 3 , lov- 

ing, affectionate. 


q^^t^ST ( 333313^3 )?-v^.. 

see the Notes. 

5F53T«5*r ( 3I3R3 ) R'$y 
affection. 

3FSF (3^) thunderbolt. 

3v§r-3^ ( 3T. ) \‘\R. 
q|Tq~33I3^ ( 31. ) «•<;, to- 
congratulate, 
gtrar ( 3*3 ) wild. 

qrT (333) face, 

qfcq see Notes. 
q?3 ( 3?5 ) K'$, object, 
thing. 

qsq ( 33 ) a rampart- 
q?3g ( 3 ^ 3 ) V*?, god of 
love. 

qwrpTC3r (I3T3OT) \‘\\y 
a grammarian, 
qgq ( 3553 ) «•?$, a cow- 
herd. 

qg5 ( 3553 ) & 

beloved. 

g3i(335)VA^, crooked. 
g3R^T ( 33531 ) crooked- 
ness. 

% ( 3*3 ) ^. 3 , barren. 

HTT3T [ 3T-*3 ( 31. ) ] 
to fade. 




gi3T ( TO ) disputa- 

tion. 

grsr ( sir )y-^, disguise. 
gr^T (TO ) 3.-YS, wind, 
gm ( TO| ) speech. 

( tojiM ) VKw, 

noisy. 

srri' ( TO ) R-\°, a garden. 
^n%s?T(^^l) ?•?, en- 
closure, settlement. 
gTorfa ( TOR ) **Y$, cane 
creeper. 

3.-H% refractory, un- 
favourable. 
grrsw^(TO+3n% ) 
left eye. 

grrr^T(TOcn) i-?x, per- 
versity. 

gwr a beautiful 

woman. 

5TTW3Tr ( grfMf ) VIY, 

adverse. 

grfcsr ( giM ) *•$», a 
cloud. 

gircgn a cloud. 

gT!^(53I?cr)l-3 3 engaged. 

f%3T®T ( r%TO ) bloo- 
ming. 


m 

W3?f ( ) y-K, clever. 

fgTOq^ ( Prto ) the 
path of the sky. 

WTOS-m®, V?K. 

WTO5 ( Ms ) y-yi desti- 
tute of. 

feare-M* («it. ) l-?°» 

to bloom. 

fgg^rc ( ) VV> 

blooming. 

(gsrar-PifiR ( Kff. ) 

spread. 

fggra ( Mra ) *•$?, 

shining. 

^iorra'-T%fTO(%, K'tAy 

see the Notes. 

fgSTTST ( Mr ) 

separation. 

fg^sr (Mg) y*^, ex- 
change. 

ig^rar ( Mirt ) 
feat of valour. 
flwiT ( #pt ) K'W,. 
seeing, meeting. 

fgfTO (Pro) 3- ? K, wound- 
ed’ 

fgfWF ( #if ) seeing. 

TSTg^tf ( Prah! ) V ? K, man- 
gling. 


( i%r| ) ?*v, the 
body, figure. 

Vy$, impact. 

B^f ( ) S.-'iY, dis- 

r. pla ?‘ 

B^riNja? ( fNspftpr ) Vy, 
rendered pale. 
Bsncr=frtr%, ^-v. 

Bsrr^ ( fasprc ) R'\d, 
a Vidyadhara, or one 
who has Vidyas. 

BBn=5 (BBsr) {■R's, curv- 
ed, bent. 

Brsrsr (BfO W, light- 
ening. 

) v^y, 

possessed of lightening. 

( 1%^ ) VK% a 
name of Krsna. 

Bg ( I%S ) H-yy, spreading. 
Bg?%3? ( Tqgfiucf ) y-?H, 
pervaded. 

Bf| ( ffs ) R'W, rains. 

B^ ( fes ) y*K, a voluptu- 
ary. 

Bf|r% ( D* mw * ) R'\%, 

tierce; see Notes. 

Bsxt ( RI?r ) 2-\, see 
Notes. 


ROT?n ( fspra ) \-Va, bent 
down. 

i^r=TWH%3Rf:, 

BBlf (ftrcg) awake. 

BB 5 (#t) «•«, see Notes. 

Rons? (fsRicf) R-'i H, modest, 

polite. 

( fspspaq. ) 

^•3^, chest of Visnu. 

BroTtsrar (t%dtYr) re- 
moval. 

( «rr. ) R-h?, to 

spread. 

Br?n: ( f^cR ) \ %, exten- 

sion, prolixity. 

Bwrar ( ftaVr ) VKK, 

extensive. 

Bgr^nr (f^re^r) 

cruel, pitiless. 

Br°75!¥T (foSRSW?) «.*<!, 
trechery. 

f^CT^Tir ( BjISWPT ) I'Rt, 

deceipt, trechery. 

Brass? (ftng) \-\o, great 
vanity. 

Bras? ( {%ncf ) V$°, an 
enemy. 

Bffrtf-fWt^ («n. ) 

wi. ) **yk, to 

forget. 


-s^srar- 




( faRnr^i ) y*Y, 

terminable. 

t%35T%3T (l%5#?cf ) 1 -y% 

hanging. 


raster ( ) y-3, loss. 
f%srr%i? (i%fef) r-W, 

expressed. 

f^f^srr (i%F%^r) y-Y°, j 
sport, amusement* 

( i%13 )^-?°, opened. 

( i%r ) R'R*, poison. I 
rerersT ( °, topic, | 
territory 


( fotfw ) v», pale, 
contracted. 

( ftaisR ) 

washing away, purifi- 
cation. 

ffe-1%12 ^-Yh. 
f%tO!TT%=f%iT%, y-^Y. 

MfS (fiTOS) W, in- 
| operative. 

| )^1, wealth. 

T%T3T=%fq[ l-W, having 
abandoned. 


leave. 

f%5n%3T ( trailer ) %■*%, 
sent, despatched. 

(D. 

bloomed. 

flrew VyS, uneven, unfair. 

Rr^TJTrfST see Notes. 

rrow§; ( tofts ) tlj e 

god of love. 

fsrraf ( ftft® ) spe- 

cial, specified. 

rirfsrt ( ) V? 5 *, an 

arrow. 

(ir^tutT ( D. ) V®, 

sorrow. 


ftsaHSra* «•, to take j W * WCI ( ft<w * ) a ' v! V 

night. 

faffc ( ) l-R$, a posi- 

tive instruction. 

Rft ( ftflr ) fate, 

destiny. 

moon. 

flfs? ( 1%3*5 ) $*Y, bloom- 


ing. 


; %?(!%#) R-Y?, pros- 
perity. 

T%^rar-ra^ (m . ) H, 
to adorn. 

ttPHKX ( Hwtl ) W£ y 
earth. 

cftafatfHMm, y-^Y. 


€TTf35 ( ) \'\A, per- 

turbed. 

sftsST ( ) "4‘H, shame. 

sftfiPTT ( ) V*Y, 

street. 

road. 

sfttmTfT ( *WM* ) W- 

f 5T ( ) K'^%, stalk. 

I? (l^) K^Y, party, group. 

V», a group. 
(f*a*?>) y- 3 ^, a god . 

t^FPJT ( VOR* ) 

name of a park; see 
Notes. 

ifc (%) hatred. 

ir55T X’$*, bank. 

( ^i. ) R-o, to 
pass, to proceed. 

sr 

^rsr-sft (m. )y.v?, to lie 
down. 

i^TST ( 5RT ) hundred. 

ST3T ( mm) K'^, himself. 

*T3T3 ( 5PR5 ) \-\R, a cart. 

^T3Tor ( ) R-3°, one’s 

own people. 

^T3T^0T ( com- 

passionate. 

m( ^F) always. 


^oprrer ( ^jpert) 

see Notes. 

ST? (srg) y*^», a boasnake. 

^R=5PRcr, 

( w#f ) V^, a 
good poet. 

SFFSm-SH£ ( «IT. ) V\\, to 
be able. 

^%prft (sn%ift ) l-v$, 

witness. 

W*i ( rr ) R-Y'S, heaven. 

SIT ( m ) true, 

surely. 

^®(m*®) clear, 

brilliant. 

voluntarily. 

( D. g-sFin ) i - ? vs, 
similar to, like. 

sn%sf ( S3* [1*3: ] )^3, 

with a string. 

^*?o, imme- 
diately. 

3T%4 ( ) R-IR, slowly, 

gradually. 

smJR (mm) WH, ready, 
prepared. 

( wr. ) to 
be ready, to prepare. 




STl% (5tfai ) q*?v, power. 
SPa; ( 5rf ) an enemy. 
53c«jsr ( 91^ ) K-\, colle- 
ction, multitude, range. 
STf ( 5isg;) ? k *Vo, word. 
*Tf35 ( Stiff ) a tiger. 

STTMtiq. (qi. ) to 

pacify. 

WtT ( qniH ) H- colophon, 
ended. 

^ro??J ( wqcr ) K-\%, whole, 

all. 

see Notes. 

^W%3f ( ) K'R, see 
the Notes. 

a-n, memorable. 
9HTn'3TTOr-qqR^ (qt.) 
to hear. 

saurrsw ( qqpw ) q-?^, 

meeting. 

^rUTsT^ ( swig* ) I'Vti ex- 
hausted. 

(qqrgt) an- 

xious, afflicted. 

^TOT355 ( OTf55 ) ^«Ro 5 dis- 
turbed, agitated. 

'-q- ) 

to pull. 


^jrTOT-«qRq ( wt. ) 
to begin, to undertake. 

( m. ) q-?^. 

( qr. ) to 
burn, to enkindle, 
srsifc breeze. 

^rgf|sT ( ggusfcr ) >-r% ris- 
ing up. 

^rgg%3T R'\s, see Notes, 
qn: (5R<0 a*va, autumn, 
er ( ) q-h't, a lake. 
^3? (qtq.) a*^H, autumn. 

(?iw) a-^?, a shelter. 
STOST ( 5RTO ) l-x-x, a bow. 
ef^T (%5t) q*?^, similar, 
like. 

SPCTC ( 51% ) q-?o, body. 
STCtft ( 5!%k) *•«, the 
embodied being, people. 

( WISRTS ) W, 

lotus-plantati on. 

^r?wfr ( 

lotus plant. 

q-H?, a lotus. 

HS5? ( 5 tsq ) moth. 

Sfjg ( 5 Rq )H°, an arrow, 
dart. 

^TSIfT («M> H-K's, praise. 
( m ) V 5 ?®, ear. 


- - 




ST5TS ( W ) V^?,at once. 
srsTST ( ) R-R\, self- 

dependent. 

( 5RI ) Vvs, a hare. 
*rr% ( 5!!%^) W °, moon. 
STfSS ( opera- 

tive, effective. 

) «•?<£, thou- 
sand. 

)\'W 

the sun. 

(m\) R'R 9 '., an asse- 
mbly. 

^g r re rsr ( ) \-\R, 

honoured, respected; see 
Notes. 

H%?T (#FSRl) R-^v, reflected. 
#t?r ( ?rf ) vv couch. 

) y*w, 

oppressive. 

grtir%r ( )y-vK, rubb- 
ing. 

R-?». 

(?f«TT) R-^, evening. 

<a%IK 13 T ( 

glow of twilight. 

?jar ( 5TRr) V% pacified. 

( ^RlfcT ) a line, 
array. 


^T=?ra: 

^ (flFsf) R-RR, vehement; 

y-3 R, copious, 
g^onr ( % chariot. 
^<13* (giset^) l- is, now. 
OT3IT (dq? ) wealth, 
glory. 

(sir.) v ? , 

to shine. 

OTf ( HSrfcf ) l-RZ, now. 
# 7 ^ (^4) contact. 

Hqrl (wtiH) V^j reached . 
srw^-aswi ( sit. )*•'<?, to 
crush. 

STjaur^r ( ) R - p , %, 

fullness. 

( wr. ) to 
remember, to meditate. 

( Rf. ) V* 3 » 

to remind. 

( swraq* ) VR 3 , 

reminiscent. 

SWcT l*?Rj origination, 
accrual- 

e¥TK wealth. 

( &ri^cT ) 1 * 33 , 
rolling, moving. 
jgrrsK (gi^tn) VRR, respect- 
fully. 


’N 

-w&m- 


grTt t# ( tnferf ) 3 -y 5 ;, 

proudly. 

QTH ( ) R-yy, dark. 

STTJT5S ( mw ) t*Y?, dark. 
^TFC®r (5TR«[) y-^vs, autu- 
mnal. 

( 5IR-0R ) 

variegated skin. 

a lotus-eyed lady. 

(anfew) 

audacity. 

*ni(«Kta) Y, with. 

) y-Yh, a 

branch. 

^uffjg l-SM, the 

best, excellent. 

TS?®f (feci) white. 
T«3T3T ( feRR ) R-?°, a 
garment. 

f^for^: ( fera ) l-?, atta- 
ched, affectionate, loving, 
rafef ( love, 
affection. 

rare ( R't, head, 
raff ( sft ) V'b Lakshml, 
the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity. 
r&r%f ( fes ) y*vo, uni- 
ted, attended. 


m 

ferafra (%$) R‘\v> t averse. 

(feig) young one. 

felt ( ) y-^, peak. 

T%fF ( fenm ) flame, 

raff ( fester) y-^, fire, 
raft ( fefertO l-', peacock, 
ra^ ( fenra ) see the 

Notes. 

rag ( $38 ) ‘ 4 - ? ? , touched. 
ravT (feRfi) VH^, sprinkled. 
%cq3Tr(^3Tr ( tra^iR^r ) 
R* 't \ , an artisan, 
raf^r ( D. ufe> ) y-Y^, a 
pearl-oyster. 

f%*sTCT (^f®0 V3 ? , chain. 

ragrrf-h^f ( ^i. ), y-'t. 

ra^r ( °. a peak; 

y-Yo, a horn, lute, 
rasr ( fe? ) Vyo, a lion. 
QT3T ( iftcl ) y-U, cold, 
trfsrt: ( mist, 

spray. 

( 5ftcl55 ) cool. 

( #1 ) R-y, head. 

multitude of hoods. 

?g3T (g$ ) **y$, parrot. 

( gsR ) Vt 5 *, a good 
man. 


( § 1 %^ ) \-c, for a 

long time. 

( SfUR ) R-?$, 

tender. 

(3^) hidden. 

Um ( S'^ ) *•*», dry. 

U^T ( # ) a-**, the sun. 

( #BF 5 f ) \'U, 
sun-stone. 

^or-^( «n.) to hear. 

?3tT!.f: ( *j?rtr ) the 
stage manager- 

gra ( ) a-v^, a well- 

spoken word. 

^cq?r=^q^y.^o. 

W$ ( W ) having 

lovely brows. 

^nor ( gu^)R-K<J, a good 
man, or god. 

%g£. (W) a-v^, heroic. 

(WE) a cele- 

stial tree. 

^Crf ( gtfa ) R'A, frag- 
rant; a*^, the celestial 
cow. 

^wr(S^)V»?, gold. 

;gS6r-%( wr. ) to hear. 

(WO auspicious. 


?p;3T (l*RT) ^*3, fortunate, 
blessed. 

( i^O nectar. 

lSfi-§F^ (SIT. ) \°\o, 
to appease. 

gtrsrnr ( gsfoarc ) l-R, men 
of intelligence; see the 
Notes. 

?f¥r ( S^T trunk. 

( aN$ ) *•?», loveli- 
ness, beauty. 

$4 ) H-vo, the sun. 

^aETOTT ( ) W, 

the river Yamuna. 

%3T ( ) ^•V'S, perspira- 

tion. 

■^rs# ( volu- 

ntarily. 

%srr ( SRtrr ) VV, bed. 

^ofr ( Mr ) V-R%, a line, 
row. 

M (^R) according 

to pleasure. 

( %*§R ) a chaplet, 
crest. 

FT3T ( ) ^‘^o, sorrow, 

grief. 

RA. 

#foT®r(5f!f&T5)V?H, blood. 




the region of hips. 

mm® ( ipfR ) 

tender. 

#*5 (^W) I'U, frag- 
rant. 

^irs: (€m) v>r. 

#1 (sfa) R-v^, palace. 

( sNft ) %•*%, love- 
liness. 

STflT (STM) beauty. 

( jSrfttr ) «•?<>, cha- 
rming. 

I 

( «rr. ) w, to 

call. 

■fS ( S3 ) Vhv, force. 
IfRRT (iftcfq) the 

elephant driver. 


(ictRT^^K, wretched, 
ffwr^r ( f4) ?.-3v, palace. 
fR V"»M, lion. 
fR? (§ST) carried. 

tRwtfw ( ?fcui% ) ?♦■*<», an 

emerald. 

%.®^tt® ( d. mtm ® ) ^w, 

loud noise. 

^T^TTf ( wm . ) fire, 
flsrar (5S*r) heart. 

f^TOl\ST (fcpftnt) ^3?, 
fire. 

flft ( |f ) y*v^, modesty. 

1=^3 R-\. 

f€r ( snag’s) V^, to- 
wards. 

I55T sport. 

£Mi, ( wt. ) K-\^, to be, to 
become. 

CfI=*R3 



TRANSLATION 


CANTO ONE 

1. The 'Lord ( Vispu ), the spouse of Laksmi, who has a chaplet 
■of peacock-feathers, who is honoured by the side-glances of 
loving Gopis and who has himself become the [ adopted ] son of 
Ya^oda, adorns the settlement of cowherds. 

2. O wise people, do you receive the story of his slaying of 
Karnsa, which, in fact, is pleasing like nectar and which I narrate 
ever clinging to the feet of teachers, [and being] urged by the 
quality of devotion. 

3. Now, once upon a time, when the elder brother of Gada 
( i. e., Krspa ), accompanied by his elder brother ( i. e., Balarama ), 
was strolling in the yard of the cowpen where there were ladies 
engaged in milking the cows in the evening, he sees the son of 
Gandini ( i. e., Akrura ) approaching him in front. 

4. [ Akrura ] who was paying homage there seeing the ( parti* 
cles of ) dust on the ground marked with [ the signs of ] lines, 
chariots, conchs, lotuses and banners; whose body was covered 
with horripilation, was wet with tears of joy and was blooming; 

5. who was blinking his eyes at every moment in meditation; 
who had placed his folded hands on his head that was bending; 
and who was coolly meditating on the flashing self that was in 
front of him and that possessed infinite wonders. 

6. Nothing from outside disturbs an individual who greatly 
■experiences the happiness [ of the realization ] of the great Brahman, 
who does not see the range of objects round about him, who 
does not hear the loud noise that is set out [round about him], 

7. who is weeping for a moment and laughing now and then, 
who is standing breathless like a pillar for a moment and who is 
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walking about for a moment, and who is talking aloud for a 
moment and who is [standing] with the •mouth closed as if" 
through vanity. 

8. That ocean in the form of Acyuta, who was adorned with 
circles of foam in the form of strings of pearls that were heaving 
and clashing as he was happily strolling with hurried steps, rises 
up to receive him ( i. e., Akrura ) who was like a river flowing 
towards him. 

9. Taking him by the lotus-like hand, the son of Devaki ( i. e„: 
Krspa ) leads him home, inquires about his health, offers him 
dainty meals, and further speaks something [ thus ] : 

10. f '0 Akrura, looking at you (who are) an affectionate 
relative ( of mine ), my mind has become bloomed [ with joy ] . 
Ah ! is this surprising that the Kairava-lotus immediately blooms 
when the moon has arisen? ” 

11. [ Akrura addresses Krspa : 3 “I think, strong as you are* 
you live somehow with (your ) splendour eclipsed, in fact, by the 
outshining lustre of the king of Bhojas ( i. e., Kamsa ) like lamps 
by day ( with their light eclipsed by the outshining lustre ) of 
the sun.” 

12. [ Krspa says : ] “ Inasmuch as those parents of ours are 
undergoing imprisonment, though [ we ] the two sons are safe 
[ here ] , people are saying : ' Surely, to have no son is better than 
having a bad one’.” 

13. “ How can we abandon even these [ foster- ] parents who 
nourish our bodies and who are affectionate like our mother and 
father ? Will not great men detest those that follow the way of 
the cuckoo in this world ? ” 

14. “ Or there is no need of too much talk. Will you tell [ us ] 
what is the occasion for [ your ] arrival ? ” After saying this* 
Madhava ( i. e., Krspa ) stops, for pious men talk in measured 
words. 
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15. Haii ( i. e., Krsna ) is addressed thus by Kamsa’s messenger 
whose character is pure and whose head is bent [ respectfully ] : 
4 To have an excellent and agreeable audience with yourself is the 
special purpose of our arrival 

16. You whom search for long even the great ascetics that have 
cast off [ worldly ] attachment, that travel along the path of the 
Vedanta [ philosophy ] and that labour hard in the practice of 
Yoga-exercises such as self-restraint etc., have been visible to me 
(lit., have come within the range of my sight) through my 
good luck. 

17. Victorious are my eyes by which is being tasted ( i. e„ seen ) 
your face which is an unique abode of the qualities of well-formed 
beauty, which is similar to the lucid full-moon and which is spark- 
ling with a smile. 

18. O Madhava, that the festival of seeing thy face eye to eye 
is prohibited by your maternal uncle who is, as it were, a mass of 
sin spreading out, is indeed a perversity of fate. 

19. Indeed, fate is pleased with me now; indeed, there is a 
great accrual of merit to me that today I have been despatched to 
you on an important mission by that very king of Bhojas. 

20. O Madhava, listen what that maternal uncle of yours; who 
is ever agitated by fear, aims at : now he wishes to cheat even 
you who bestow on the world very great prosperity indeed. 

21. Verily that miscreant prepares himself now to crush you to 
destroy w T hom, of long arms, Pralamba, Kesin and others were 
not able. 

22. O Lord of the three worlds, that wicked king, seated on the 
dais, conspires with Kumbhiraja and the Mallas to kill you [ after 
inviting you ] with the pretence of bow'f estival. 

23. Whatever that wicked king told me in private, having called 
me [ to himself ] , you hear that as well : " 0 Akrura, quickly go to 
Gokula and further talk to those boys, Rama and KeSava [ thus ] 

24. In a big hall at Mathura, guarded by the arms of the king 
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of Bhojas, the consecration of a bow is being celebrated ; if you 
have any curiosity to see that, then come along and attend 
the festival. 

25. Let that Nandagopa also, accompanied by friends and rela- 
tives, come quickly to my abode ; I have great eagerness to see 
you [ all ] ” : thus it was all pronounced by him. 

26. Such is the ( outward ) form ( lit., body ) of this affair 
wherein, indeed, breathes the [ spirit of ] fraud. O son of Nanda, 
you may or you may not go : it is not for the messenger to per- 
suade or dissuade. 

27. The son of Rohipi ( i. e., Balarama ) speaks to him ( i. e., 
Krspa ) thus : '* O brother, [ my ] curiosity gets excited ( lit., 
staits ), because there is a bow-festival ; and it gets damped ( lit., 
vanishes ), because it is an occasion for treachery : [ so ] the fixity 
of my mind is divided \ 

28. [ Then ] these words are uttered by Vanyamalin ( i. e. 
Krspa ) : “ O destroyer of Pralamba ( i. e., Balarama ), away with 
( this ) meaningless conjecture ; it is only for the ill-behaved ( lit., 
those that are ready for unworthy acts ) that there are enemies. 
Whence is [ there ] any fear for us who are following the path 
of duty ? 

29. Well, if an ordinary man were to act rashly, indeed he 
would himself come by his ruin. Is not a swarm of moths, which 
is out to swallow a burning flame (lit., enkindled fire), burnt down? 

30. No one, whose ways are crooked and full of vanity, can 
dare touch us who are of pure character. Tell ( me ), can the 
darkness of night darken the brilliant clusters of stars in the sky ? 

31. The strength of arms of one who is full of the pride of his 
arms becomes manifest only in the midst of enemies. Does even 
the multitude of the flames of fire burn by itself without fuel ? 

32. Now, we will all set out together taking the lead of the 
chiefs of Vraja without being confused, with poles and pots, and 
mounted on carriages; let the king of Bhojas (i. e., Kamsa ) 
be honoured.” 
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33. [ After ] speaking thus, the son of Devakl ( i. e., Krsna ) 
gets into the chariot with Balarama ( lit., one who has a plough in 
his hand); and suddenly by his side the son of Gandinl lie., 
Akrura ), with reins between his fingers [ gets into tire chariot J . 

34. Happily spending the night, himself sleeping in the palace- 
like chariot itself, Madhava started [ on his journey ] early in the 
morning accompanied by Nandagopa and others that had gathered 
together [ there ] . 

35. Then, hearing tire report of Krsna’s ( lit., one whose banner 
is marked with the eagle) departure, unbearable to the ears, the 
Gopis, who are afraid of separation, begin to lament with their 
words broken by the water of tears trickling as for as necks. 

36. Alas ! doubly cursed are we, the cowherd ladies ! What 
grace is there in Nanda’s home without Nanda-prince, as on the 
head of Sambhu without the crescent moon ( lit., young or not 
fully grown moon) and as on the chest of Vispu without the 
Kaustubha ( -jewel ) ? 

37. Alas ! verily ridiculous is our heart which even now follows 
that cruel person who suddenly went away ruthlessly renouncing 
us who have no other patron. 

38. What shall we do here, [ inasmuch as ] the heart of young 
girls is fixed on a meritorious person ? [ For ] it is not possible 
to drag away a swarm of bees [ settled J on a tree fragrant with 
fine flowers.- 

39. Really Janardana is our vital life; the wicked person, by 
whom he was led away far off, came [ here ] verily as a messenger 
of the god of death and not as a messenger of Kamsa: thus you 
[ should ] understand, O Gopis. 

40. The etymological formation of the word Akrura is necessarily 

[ made ] thus in is case : ' No one other than he is cruel ( krura ) 

Just as the word A-ghora (i. e., non-terrible ) denotes Isvara of 
terrible form, so we think [ with regard to Akrura as well 3 • 

41.0 (Gopis), you remember [ hereafter ] only Hari’s figure 
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which has dark and delicate radiance like that of an emerald ; 
which has peacock feathers adorned by his glossy hair ; which has 
large eyes like blooming lotuses ; 

42. which has the lunar orb [in the form] of its perfectly 
beautiful face ( attended ) with moonlight [ in the form ] of 
brilliant radiance of the flashing teeth; whose chest is ablaze with 
the lustre of the Kaustubha and the strings of bright pearls ; which 
has a distinct mark of ( Sri- )Vatsa ( on the chest ) ; 

43. which is distinguished with extremely tender and creeperlike 
arms that surpass the beauty of the body of a serpent ; whose hips 
are covered with a yellow garment which is hanging down from a 
golden belt that is overspread with the lustre of jewels ; 

44. whose lotuslike feet are overspread with the lustre of the 
nails, are clear like the brilliance of the sky, and are red and 
radiant like coral ; and which, for a moment, rouses the passion 
of cowherd girls by its side-glances lit up ( lit., moist ) with the 
pleasing smile. 

45. O beautiful girls, let not the various novel sports, which 
were indulged in by Janardana on the banks of Yamuna and 
which were vigorous on account of the crushing of beds made of 
fresh leaves of Nicula creepers, be forgotten. 

46. Where, in fact, stands as a witness that cane-creeper, 
growing on the bank, whose clusters of flowers are plucked, which 
is full of bees hovering round on the tips of bending stalks and in 
which are concealed the echoed notes of parrots. 

47. Where, as a matter of fact, the forest-trees, which have- 
put forth (their) sprouts by [ reason of their ] tasting the nectar 
of the pleasant notes issuing from the hollow of Mukunda’s flute, 
ward off the summer heat for us, though [ they are ] withered by 
the heat of conflagration. 

48. Where the sylvan breezes, which are moist and cool on 
account of the contact with the waves of Yamuna ( lit., the- 
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daughter of Kalinda ) and which are loaded with the pollen of 
lotuses, act the part of fans for us who are sick with fatigue. 

49. Where the clouds hanging on the slopes of the mountain 
Govardhana and possessed of thunder and lightening are like 
companions who have accidentally come and who are bent on 
chasing away the vanity of us here. 

50. Where, for us, Vrndavana was an unique rendezvous ; the 1 
moon himself, a jewel-lamp ; the heap of the leaves of trees, a 
fresh bed ; and the vernal flowers, the [ various ] ornaments. 

51. O young ladies (walking gracefully like elephants), that 
time is gone ; let us bid farewell to [ our cherished ] desires, 
because the person, who was the root-cause of all the happiness 
and who was like a salve to the eyes of people, has gone away. 

52. When, indeed, shall we see, for a moment, Krsna’s lotuslike 
face which is shining with earrings that are dangling on the cheeks 
and have a clear hallo of light and whose pink lower lip is like 
a fully ripe Bimba fruit ? 

53. Surrounding [ him ] by these arms, when, indeed, shall we 
embrace his broad chest so as to crush the brilliant garland of 
wild flowers by the impetuous pressure of [ our ] swelling breasts? 

54. Rushing forth with speed and behaving according to our 
desire, when, indeed, shall we drink the nectar of the lower lip of 
him ( i. e., Krsna ) who is standing fearlessly in the heart of the 
rendezvous-bower and who is waiting ( for us ) ? 

55. Then that son of GandinI ( i. e., Akrura ), who came (back) 
at the instance of Mukunda, respectfully spoke something to those 
ladies who were lamenting thus and who. were suffering from 
excessive sorrow at the separation from their beloved. 

56. O Abhira ladies, verily you are lamenting in vain being 
nervous and perturbed. How can that Hari, who is devoted 
to you, forsake you, [ who are ] of tremulous eyes, even for 
a moment ? 

57. Being nailed by the arrows [ in the form ] of the side-glances 
discharged from the bows [ in the form ] of your arching eye- 
brows, how can he waver [ in his devotion ] ? Now you should 
patiently bear his rash departure on an important mission. 
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58. Does not the moon, that sinks in the ocean [ early ] in the 
morning, come up [ again ] in the evening ? No more sorrow ; 
for you, who are graceful, the return of a person who has gone 
away is not a rarity. 

59. Like lotus plants ( waiting ) for the sun who illumines the 
whole world and who expells the spreading mass of darkness, you 
wait for the return of him ( i. e., Krspa ) who bestows the light 
( of knowledge ) on all the people and who removes the mass 
of ignorance. 

60. That cloud [ in the form ] of the messenger of , Madhava 
appeases with extremely cool showers of water [ in the form ] of 
words the flock of Cataki birds [in the form] of the party of 
Vraja ladies that was tormented by the hot summer [ in the form ] 
•of the misery of separation. 

61. Then, at the dawning of the day, the son of GandinI ( i. e., 
Akrura), immediately mounting the chariot occupied by Hari, 
acquires a rare and auspicious beauty pleasing to the rows of 
lotuslike eyes of men, just as Kasyapi (mounting the chariot 
occupied by the sun acquires a rare and auspicious beauty which 
is pleasing to the beds of lotuses ). 

62. Accompanied by the cowiierd chiefs, Madhava, driving 
( lit., going ) in a chariot that surpassed the wind by its speed, 
reaches the bank of Yamuna ( lit., the daughter of the sun ) where 
the Tamala trees on the slope are struck by series of waves similar 
to the rows of the peaks of Krsna-giri. 

63. That son of GandinI ( i. e., Akrura ), bathing in the waters 
>of Yamuna, had his body bristling with hair-ends through surprise 
after seeing Vasudeva even [ in the waters ] there like a reflection. 

64. Then, after crossing that [ river Yamuna ] , that slayer of 
Madhu ( i. e., Krspa ), who is pleasing and sweet to the young 
minds, enters the town, Mathura by name, accompanied by his 
party ; and there, passing through the streets, he gives excessive 
pleasure to the ladies just as the moon to the night-blooming lotuses. 

Thus ( ends ) the First canto in the [ poem ] Karhsavaho 
composed by Rama Papivada. 
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CANTO TWO 


1. Now, Vanamalin ( i. e., Krspa ) who was wearing a garland 
given by a florist and Musalin ( i. e., Balarama) see a certain 
washerman going by the royal road and carrying a load of 
washed clothes. 

2. He was asked for clothes by the princes whose faces were 
charming with a gentle smile, [but] the vile servant of 
Bhojaraja, who was obstinate with excessive vanity, gets angry and 
speaks [thus] : 

3. “ 0 boys, why are you thus talking about this (matter) 
which, indeed, cannot even be thought of ? What would not the 
black snake, which indeed bites even when threatened [ from a , 
distance ] , do when touched [ actually ] ? 

4. Not only that these clothes of Bhoja king, asked for [by you] 
will not be obtained, but also you [ should ] know that verily this 
itself would become, Alas, the cause of even your decapitation. 

5. Evidently the wretches invite ( lit., experience ) their own 
ruin by uttering unspeakable words. Do not the moths die in the 
fire by [ reason of their ] possessing ( wantonly ) fluttering wings ? 

6. Well, let it be, only once I [ may ] put up with your boyish 
pranks ; [ but ] the king, who is devoid of [ any ] affection, would 
not tolerate these, if he hears them. 

7. After speaking thus bitterly, when he began to proceed simply 
laughing, all of a sudden the clothes were taken away by the 
slayer of Madhu ( i. e., Krspa ) from his hands. 

8. Then the lord of Laksmi, suddenly injuring it (i. e., the head) 
by the points of his nails, knocks down the head of him ( i. e., of 
the washerman ) who was thinking of attacking him and who, 
with excessive anger, had hurriedly raised his hand armed with 
a stick. 

9. The soul of the washerman, becoming lighter than ever and 
having become pure on account of the washing away of its sins, 
enters into eternal light ; and [ at the same time ] the pile of 
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clothes, becoming lighter than ever and having become pure on 
account of the ‘washing away of its dirt, enters into [ the possession 
of ] Vasudeva. 

10. With white robes put on, his body, which is blue like the 
Tamala tree and which is attractive with a shining girdle of gold, 
shines brightly, as does the peak of the Blue-mount, beautiful with 
its slopes bright with gold, on account of the rays of the moon. 

11. Then he sees a certain humpbacked lady whose appearance 
was attractive to the eyes though her slender body was bent and 
who was as it were the ( bent ) bow of Cupid. 

12. Going nearer, Hari asks her who was gradually coming ( to 
him ) carrying in her hand a jewelled pot, full of saffron, that was 
followed by bees. 

13. “ 0 young girl of crooked glances (lit., eyes), -whence do 
you come, [ and ] how is it that your body is bent [ like this j ? O 
(you) of beautiful form, to whom are you slowly proceeding to 
give this soft saffron ? 

14. Then she speaks [ in reply ] : “On me strongly works the 
adverse power of fate that has produced even in my body ( that ) 
crookedness which is known [ to exist ] in the heart of women. 

15. 0 handsome one, [just] hear, I am a modest artisan 
residing in the king's harem; and l am going to the mansion of 
king Kariisa in order to give him [ this ] saffron. 

16. Tender is this your body and [ quite ] fragrant is this 
saffron-paste; so let your honour alone accept this, because the 
meeting of the like leads to happiness.” 

17. Thus Krspa and Rama, with ( their ) limbs fully anointed 
with the saffron given by her, glitter like Sinduvara tree with 
flowers and buds lit up ( lit., being touched ) by evening twilight. 

18. Slowly catching that lotus-eyed (woman) at her chin with 
his tender hand, Krspa then made that humpbacked lady straight 
with her moonlike face turned aside with obvious bashfulness. 

19. Just as the crescent of the moon, though curve in the 
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beginning, becomes full on the full-moon day ; so she became at 
-once full of the moonlight [ in the form ] of pleasant and delicate 
loveliness. 

20. After saluting Nanda-prince that had come too near her, the 
fawn-eyed lady, who was carrying [ in her heart ] the dart of 
love's uneasiness, addresses (him) with words that had shaken off 
the fetters of bashfulness. 

21. “ O illustrious one, can it be that the god of love, who has 
conceived hostility towards you, thinking that he is vanquished by 
this your superb physical beauty, is tormenting me because I am 
compassionated by you now ? 

22. I think, the god of love ( lit., the god with an odd number 
•of arrows ) nowadays prepares ( his ) arrows with the flowers of 
poisonous trees ; otherwise, how is it that with mild ones ( i. e., 
arrows ) my heart would be tormented ( lit., burnt ) and be led to 
infatuation by him ? 

23. O you of lovely form, with [ your ] side-glances, which are 
speckled [ black and white ] like the variegated skin of a spotted 
antelope, oblige me whose mind is tormented by the terrible fever 
of Cupid and who have been made helpless though a mistress of 
my own self. 

24. Your delightful image is reflected in ( my ) heart which 
[ consequently ] possesses a glossy and lovely grace of yellowish 
blue; with my jarlike breasts f [ would fain] wipe off the saffron 
that resembles the glow of minerals on the Krspa-mountain,” 

25. Then Vasudeva spoke [ thus ] : “ 0 you with lovely brows, 

it is a very great audacity on your part; [for] you have taken 
away [ from me, i. e., you have anticipated ] whatever words I 
wanted to say. 


26. Does the goose wait for courting words [ from 
plant ] under the semblance of the humming notes of bees 
from [ its ] blooming lotus-mouths ? But [ on the 
[ makes ] advances towards the lotus plant as soon as 
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27. O proud lady, I, who am occupied with an important 
business, have no leisure to embrace your jarlike massive breasts; 
it is only a man of leisure that can afford to indulge in love affairs. 

28. 1 shall come ( back ) as soon as I am free from the shackles- 
of the king's service; even that moon, whose appearance is 
screened by clouds, is not able to touch the water lily. 

29. And thereafter, let the sports desired by [ our ] hearts 
extend over the nights bathed in moonlight like the utterances of 
gifted poets in the assemblies of appreciative people." 

30. Thus addressing that pleasant-looking lady and bidding good 
bye to her who was really satisfied [ by his assurance ] , Krsna 
accompanied by his elder brother pioceeded with his people, and; 
gradually enters the royal residence. 

31. There, even the common people, whose curiosity bloomed 
at the sight of the dignity of the splendour of [ their ] glorious 
and extremely shining bodies, point out the path to him : whom 
do the meritorious not attract ? 

32. [ Then ] the enemy of Madhu ( i. e., Krsna ) enters the 
gymnasium for archery which was lit up by the flames of jewel- 
lamps, in which clusters of garlands were hung on golden pillars, 
and which was full of the fragrance of bdellium and insense. 

33. Taking the bow that was decked with manifold fragrant 
flowers by ( his ) tender hands and stringing it immediately, he 
pulls it clasping it by the fist 

34. No sooner the words of the servants, “ 0 boy, do not, da 
not touch that bow honoured by the king ” are heard, than the 
bow is broken by the slayer of Madhu ( i. e., Krsna ). 

35. Is this thunder ? [ But ] whence [ can there be ] a cloud ? 

Or is it indeed the roaring of the Man-lion that has returned ? 
Kaiiisa had his mind thus disturbed with hundreds of thoughts by 
[ hearing ] the sound of the crashing of the bow. 

36. Then Rama and Krspa, fierce with anger, crush in a battle, 
with broken pieces of the bow, the soldiers on guard that were 
assailing and insulting [ them ] with harsh words. 
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37. When Vanamalin ( i. e., Krsna ), like the sun, is shining, the 
minds of good people, like day-lotuses, bloom ( with joy ) ; while 
those of wicked people, like night-lilies, are contracted. 

38. Then the son of Devaki ( i. e., Krsna ), coming with Rama 
out of the gymnasium for archery and being gazed at ( lit., drunk ) 
by the eyes of young ladies, moves about visibly in the open space 
of the yard. 

39. Coming to the capital of the Bhoja king and looking with 
gratification at the royal residence, he gradually addresses Rama 
in detailed words and in a pleasant manner. 

40. Behold the sweetness of our town Mathura which is praised 
by the world and which drives away the chariot of the sun due 
to its stumbling against the domes of the series of jewelled palaces. 

41. With fingers [ in the form ] of fluttering flags on the hands 
[in the form] of lofty banners raised aloft, this [town], full 
of pride, browbeats as it were the city of gods which is humi- 
liated by its prosperity. 

42. This [town], in which hosts of Apsaras in the form of 
town-ladies are playng on the open flats on the tops of palaces 
which possess the beauty of the golden mountain ( i. e., Meru ) 
and which ( town ) stands in the midst of the ocean [ in the form ] 
of the moat, itself assumes the glory of Jambudvipa. 


43. The region of the pavement, inlaid with crystal stones and 
blended with the rays of yellowish blue dwellings, reminds us here 
now of the streams of Jahnavi ( i. e., Ganges ) joined by Yamuna. 

44. Here i in this town], without any apprehension, lovelorn 
ladies proceed [to meet their lovers], even by day, along the 
streets that are obscured by the splendours, black like darkness, 
flashing from pleasure-mounts made of black precious stones. 

45. Here, the sky being lit up ( lit., besmeared ) by the lustre 
of golden palaces, the Cakravaka-couples in the lakes, mistaking 
it ( L e., lustre ) for the rays of the rising sun, do not get separated 
even pretty late at night. 

10 
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46. Here the masses of the splendour of the jewels on the 
ramparts, which emanate in the form of a circle and touch the 
sky, brighten for a while the luminous hallo of light of the sun 
and the moon. 

47. The heavenly breeze steals the pearls under the guise of 
the drops of perspiration on the moonlike faces of lovely women 
loitering in the round enclosures on the turrets of gates. 

48. Here [ in this town ] , the youths, cohabiting with the 
moon-faced ladies in the interiors of moon-stoned dwellings, do 
not, indeed, experience the exhaustion of love-enjoyment even on 
the gloomy summer-nights. 

49. This [ town of Mathura ] , with its head [ in the form ] . 
of lofty palaces lifted up and with its eyes [ in the form ] of 
circular windows dilated, is, as it were, looking eagerly at the 
earth which has a girdle-band [ in the form ] of the ocean. * 

50. Here, the young trees in the pleasure-grove perform the 
function of washing the feet of guests with the water [in the 
form ] of the trickling juice of flowers and make an inquiry about 
( their ) well-being with the notes of cuckoos. 

51. Here, the breezes, loaded with the moisture of the lakes 
and charged with the delicious fragrance of lotuses, are indeed 
ever ready to allay the increasing sexual exhaustion of the couples. 

52. Here, in some places, the bees, which are swarming on 
the ground that is slimy with streams [ oozing ] from the fountains 
of the temples of constantly infuriate elephants, create the illusion 
of a pavement of ( blue ) sapphire stones : is it not so ? 

53. Here, the peacock dances, day to day, in some shelter which 
is constantly sprinkled over by streams of water splashing with 
a rustling sound as they issue forth from the channels of water-jets 
without any hindrance. 

54. Here, somewhere, is heard the sweet and loud sound of a 
tabor which is deep and [ therefore ] resembling the thunder of 
clouds and which is a signal to the gesticulations of actors in the 
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midst of musical concerts that are displayed with the observance 
of tempo. 


55. Do you hear, somewhere in the liquor-clubs, at the time of 
dance, the singing of maidens from the eastern countries which is 
vehement due to the effect of intoxication, which is charming, and 
which resembles the sound [ issuing ] from the throat of a cuckoo. 


56. Yonder [ you ] hear the sound of the disputations of 
grammarians like this : [ some maintaining] "the sutra (amici ca)> 
which defines the. ( retrospective ) influence of a following letter 
( in duplicating the immediately preceding ), is inoperative, because 
the substitute-letter has the same value as that of the original one’; 

.[ while others argue ] ' it is operative in the matter of changes due 
"to any letter 

57. This town of ours, which is ( rendered ) resonant in some 
places^ by hosts of bards that are uttering panegyrics ( lit., glori* 
ficatory verses ), though seen for a long time, does not, indeed, 

[ permit us to ] divert ( our ) eyes elsewhere. 

58. Are there no Gandharvas < songsters > here ? Are not the 
Vidyadharas <men possessed of various vidyas>, indeed, found 
( here ) ? Is there not the fine party of Caranas < bards > (here.) ? 

Are not the Kimnaras < different people > triumphant ( here ) ? 

Is this not an abode of the gods < good people > ? Is not the 
great Indra < the king> the lord of it ? This charming abode of 
wealth which is glorious with the possession of religion is heaven 
itself (which is an abode of gods that is glorious with the 
Sudharman hall ). 

59. Here, the beautiful ladies, whose passion is excited by the 
loud shrieks of the violently dancing peacocks that are full of eager 
longing on account of the splashing sound of rain-showers dischar- 
ged by massive and thundering clouds that are clinging to the 

peaks of pleasure-mountains, and who are affectionate ( lit., wet ) j 

with great attachment, though refractory in love, embrace ( lit., 
cling to the necks of ) [ their ] beloveds, closely and impetuously, j 

bringing together ( i. e., pressing ) the golden jars [ in the form ] j 

of their swelling breasts. 
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60. Thus, when that son of Vasudeva (i. e., Krsna), after perso- 
nally summing up < drawing together >, at ease, hundreds of, 
utterances < rays > detailed < far spreading > on account of the 
abundance of topics < vastness of regions >, approaches his 
residence, at that time the sun as well [ approaches ] the peak of 
the western mountain. 

Thus ( ends ) the Second Canto in the 
[poem] Kamsavaho. 


CANTO THREE 

1. The sound of the drum, which is begun early in the morning 

and which is the Sutradhara that comes forth first at the commen- 
cement of the wrestling fight which is like a dart to the heart of 
adversaries, announces, as* it were, to the parties of bards, the 
passing of the [ appointed ] time of awaking. * 

2. The bardic party, constructing poetic compositions with words 
full of sentiment [ and hence •] resembling ( iva ) the waking 
genius of a wise poet, gradually proceeds to wake up the sleeping 
lotus-eyed ( Krsna). 

3. Hail ! O blessed one, may the dawn, which is indeed the 
occasion for a happy waking and which is attended by restless 
swarms of bees that are [ as it were ] the side-glances darted by 
the lotus-beauty, bestow good fortune on you, the preeminent one,. 

4. This lord of night ( i. e., the moon ), seeing the prospect of 
the loveliness of your face outshining by the beauty of its eyes the 
darkness of his spot, has stepped away with stealthy steps [even] 
before your waking up. 

5. O descendent of Yadu, these stars of your eyes (i.e., pupils),, 
on [your] waking, will favour all the people; and behold, on 
account of them, those other stars [in the sky] (will) indeed 
quickly grow pale through [a sense of] shame. 

6. In the light of the moon the masses of darkness remain, 
indeed, somehow sheltered by the shade of trees; [but] now, in. 
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the flash of the light of your moonlike face, they disappear suspect* 
ing their destruction. 

7. O blessed one, the sun has arrived hastily in order to touch 
with his rays (kara) the contracted lotus-face of the lotus plant which 
(face) is pale with the pangs of separation, even as you go to 
caress with your fingers the contracted lotuslike face of Radha 
haggard with the pangs of separation. 

8. O Mukunda, the rays of the moon, with their garments [in 
the form] of pleasantness dropped away unknowingly, have dis- 
appeared somewhere being afraid of the sun who has been for 
a long time preparing ( himself ) to rise, just as the soldiers of the 
enemy, being afraid of you who have been for long preparing 
( yourself ) to rise, ( have disappeared somewhere with their gar- 
ments dropping down unknowingly through fear ). 

9. Now that the night, the cause of separation, has vanished, 
the Cakravaka birds meet their mates, just as the good people 
meet the series of your compassionate glances when their array of 
sins is pacified. 

10. Seeing a swarm of bees hovering within the slightly opened 
calices of lotuses. Oh, we remember your eye-pupil which is 
moving unsteadily within [your] large eyes that are gradually 
opening as you wake up. 

11. This cluster of the rays of the dawn, which is reddish like 
the Randhuka flower and whose glow is slightly blended with 
moonlight, captures our attention like your lower lip which is 
touched by the lustre of ( your ) very bright teeth resembling a 
string of pearls. 

12. O Krsna, the emerald pavement, suffused with tire reddish 
rays of* the sun, shines like the (dark) region of your chest imprint- 
ed with the saffron from the massive and jarlike breasts of the 
cowherd girls. 

13. O Vasudeva, waking up ( i. e., as you wake up ) you too 
make the lotuses of your eyes bloom, [even] before the lotus-pool 
voluntarily opens ( its ) eyes in the form of [lotus-] buds. 
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14. These -sun-stones, pierced by the rays of the sun, begin to* 
emit heat : even the insignificant do not tolerate the display of 
others' lustre, then what of great men. like you ? 

15. This red glow of twilight, [which is indeed] a stream of 
blood, flows forth from the frontal region of the mighty elephant 
[in the form] of darkness, which ( frontal region ) is wounded by 
the daws of the fierce ( sphuta) lion [in the form] of the sun- 
and from which pearls [in the form] of stars are falling down on 
account of the mangling. 

16. The bee, leaving immediately the night-lotus bed which is 
closing (lit., sleeping), resorts to the day-lotus bed which is bloom- 
ing ( lit., waking up ), because, for one who has many beloveds, 
there is no hindrance anywhere in the matter of ever new love- 
sports, as in your case. 

17. The reddish mass of the sun's rays causes the saffron-paste, 
(which was painted) on the large jarlike breasts of unchaste 
women coming out from [ their ] lovers' houses and which has 
been rubbed off by the chests of their beloveds, to look as if it has 
been applied once again. 

18. And further, this (mass of the sun’s rays), appearing in: 
contact with the water of the (eastern) ocean, causes the suspicion 
of the bright submarine fire ; and on the heads of elephants it: 
intensifies the reddish hue of the vermillion powder. 

19. Surely, let this lustre of the sun, which looks like a piece of 
broken coral, freely flash on your sapphire-blue chest, so as to 
acquire the loveliness of the saffron mark left [there] by the 
massive breasts of that LaksmI. 

20. Behold this orb of the rising sun which is an ornamental, 
coral ring on the ear of the lady [in the form] of the Bast, which 
is a thousand petalled lotus in the lake of the $ky, and which is a. 
dome on the jewelled palace [in the form] of the eastern mountain. 

21. Janardana, who is awake even before the out-pouring of 
suchlike eulogies of theirs, [then] leaves his bed: [for] the 
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lotus-plantation blooms first, and then indeed spreads out the 
cackling of the royal swans. 

22. Early in the morning; he, like the sun that pervades the 
region of the sky with the exuberance of the splendour of his 
brilliant body, becomes visible to all the people whose minds are 
intent on the aim of serving his feet. 

23. Then he proceeds towards the city-gate [after] saluting 
the twilight which is red like a blooming Japa flower, which 
looks like a maiden’s lower lip red with betel-chewing, and which 
is reminiscent of the moonlike face of Radha. 

24. That Krsna, whose chest is beautiful with a dangling neck- 
lace, (while) following Balarama whose body has a snowy lustre, 
looks very well like a fresh blue cloud shot with I. a streak of ] 
lightening following the moon. 

25. Then throbs the left eye of his mother, who was afflicted 
with sorrow over many a day, and [so also] of the enemies like 
Kamsa and others who had resorted to trechery and of the athletes 
who were wretched by nature. 

26. Rama and Krsna, who shone with the splendour of their 
costumes and with their manifold graces, gradually pass along the 
road which is decorated with glistening emeralds [in the form] 
of the continuous brilliance of the side-glances of town-ladies 
standing on the turrets of palaces. 

27. At the gate, according to the king’s command, Ambastha 
tries to stop by means of an elephant that lord (Krsna) of irresis- 
tible valour like a person trying to screen the revered sun with 
the umbrella [in the form] of his hand. 

28. That crooked-minded. (Ambastha) urges on the eminent 
elephant, Kuvalayapida by name, whose huge tusks were hard like 
thunderbolt and who looked as if he were Airavata himself sport- 
ing on the earth. 

29. naughty (lit, unrestrained ) boys, why do you rush into 
the presence of this rutted elephant, that is the very yard of Yama’s 
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house, to court (your) death? Get aside immediately:” thus 
speaks the elephant-driver with vanity. 

30. "If you do not turn aside the elephant, then he would not 
remain alive even for a moment:” after speaking thus. Had, who 
is fierce in action, accompanied by his brother, began to over- 
power him. 

31. Dragging him (i. e., the elephant) with his arms, Mukunda 
disports turning round and round the elephant who was wet with 
streams of rut overflowing from his wounded temples and who 
had a snakelike chain fastened round his waist, as [it was done] 
formerly [with] the mount Mandara ( which was wet with tor- 
rents of water rushing from its broken sides and which had a 
snake passing round its middle part). 

32. Then knocking down that enraged elephant who was indulg- 
ing in useless sport [in the form] of circular movement with his 
trunk formed into a ring, he (i. e., Krsna) strikes him with 
violent slaps on the temple that was swarmed with bees. 

33. When, in [course of] the sport, Hari clings to the earth, 
that great elephant, which pierces the ground [in order to strike 
him] with the pair of tusks, is not able to pull out the same as it 
sinks there. 

34. Then Krsna, with his mind enraged, stepping within half a 
moment on the temple [of the elephant] with the left foot, pulls 
out with both hands the pair of his tusks with [their] root-bonds 
broken and loosened. 

35. When the great elephant falls down like the Black mountain 
that was tossed away with the wings broken by the thunderbolt, 
verily the globe of the earth trembles as if dislodged from the 
multitude of the hoods of Sesa. 

36. How long does the great elephant move voluntarily along 
the path trodden by Ambastha? Thinking thus Vasudeva sends, 
at that moment, [that] wicked Ambastha, indeed, along the, path 
trodden by the great elephant. 
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37. Then Rama and Krsna, roaming in the residence fof 
Kamsa] , like sun and moon in the firmament characterised by 
-excessive heat and gentleness, bestow on some the blooming due 
to joy and on others fading [due to sorrow] . 

38. All the people immediately achieve, according to their 
desire, the purpose of the existence of [their] eyes, after seeing, 
to their satisfaction, those [Rama and Krsna] whose chests have 
rolling and brilliant sylvan garlands and who are sporting carrying 
the tusks of the great elephant in their hands. 

39. The faces of those, who bear hatred smouldering ( lit,, 
standing) in their hearts, become completely faded at that time: 
the forest-fire, present in the hollows of trees, ever fades (their) 
flowers. 

40. Then those well-accoutred athlete-fighters, who had pledged 
themselves to conquer the Yadu princes and who were directed by 
the vile king, go forth rapidly to attack them like wild elephants 
( that go forth to attack ) the lion-cubs. 

41. Then both Canura and Mustika, who were awake and who 
shone with the sprouts of vanity as though sprinkled over by the 
shower of the glances of their master seated on an elevated plat- 
form, personally protect the entire army of Mallas. 

42. Canura, advancing towards the slayer of Kaitabha ( i. e., 
Krsna), proudly speaks thus: “0 son of Vraja chief, the king of 
Rhojas (just) waits here wishing to see your skill in the art 
•of fighting. 

43. It is the king alone that is skilled in the science of archery, 
and it is the cowherd (i, e., yourself) alone that is expert in the 
technique of fight In whatever (department) one makes exces- 
sive efforts in that one becomes adept. 

44. How, indeed, can this competition with the wrestlers of 
.great valour be difficult for you? As a matter of fact, were not 
the Daitya heroes such as Pralamba, Keri and others killed by you, 
[when you were] just a child? 
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45. Verily, therefore, both of you fight a duel, according to the 
regulations [of the duel], with two wrestlers; let the Bhoja king, 
who is full of curiosity, know for himself the relative excellence of 
the strength of arms of us [ the fighting parties] ” 

46. Hearing his words thus, Krsna, being pleased, gets prepared 
and occupies himself with him [ in a duel] ; and Balarama (lit., 
the pestle-bearer) also, being enraged, [occupies himself in a 
duel] with Mustika by means of his fists hard like the impact of 
the thunderbolt. 

47. Theirs was a duel in which there was a mutual exchange 
of words harsh with reproach, in which arm-locks were being 
adopted, unfastened and dropping down, which was terrible on 
account of the clear and shrill sounds of [mutual] striking, and 
which agitated [all] the three worlds. 

48. These [fighters], who drag with the pair of their hands 
the knees and shanks [of the opponents] , whose limbs are broken 
and besmeared with blood in course of the conflict and by whose 
wild movements the circle of the earth was made to tremble, begin 
to display manifold feats of valour. 

49. “Alas! what hard-hearted (person) would impell the tigers 
to fight with the youngs of hares ? Let us go away, this is an 
.unfair duel not to be witnessed ” : so speak the good people at 
that time. 

50. Holding Canura by both of his feet, Krsna dashes him with 
a crash on the ground; and similarly, in fact, his elder brother 
[strikes down] that wicked Mustika : [thus] both the wrestlers 
met their end. 

51. In fact so many wrestlers, that were fighting, were killed 
by the elder brother of Gada (i. e., Krsna) ; and so many, that 
were frightened, took to their heels : when the sun is distinctly 
arisen, even the planets are wiped (out of sight), then what of the 
swarms of fireflies? 

52. “Let these boys, that are bitter by nature, be imprisoned 
per force, and let even these cowherd parties be killed violently;. 
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kiiow that these deceitful ones would destroy you, if they are let 
loose ” : thus speaks the king of Bhojas at that time. 

53. That Krsna, who destroys the sufferings of those that are 
devoted to him ( vinata-arii-bhanjana), assails that Kariisa who 
possessed a wicked intention, who was crooked by nature, who 
was terrible like a black serpent and who was seated on a plat- 
form, just as the lord of birds (i. e., Garuda ), who destroyed the 
sufferings of Vinata, attacks a terrible black serpent that has 
excessive poison and that is crooked by nature. 

54. No sooner Kamsa gets up holding the sword and shield in 
both of his hands and begins to strike him, than the destroyer of 
Madhu (i. e., Krsna) forcibly makes him fall on the ground from* 
the elevated seat within a moment. 

55. Jumping on his chest which was moist with the sandal- 
paste on the broad region of the breasts, that Krsna, sword in 
hand, quickly so cuts the bone and fat that the king becomes 
[ merely ] a legendary remnant. 

56. Pitilessly dragging his body, which is sprinkled with blood 
coming out of the mouth, that eagle-bannered (Krsna) attains, 
according to his pleasure, the pacification of [his] enmity at that 
moment : verily anger agitates the hearts of even the great. 

57. At that time a shower of flowers from the celestial trees 
(viz., Kalpavrksa), which is noisy with the murmers of series of 
hovering bees and which is let down by the hands of gods, falls 
from heaven on the head of the lord of Laksmi ( i. e., Krsna ) 
which is decorated with peacock feathers that are .flashing in the 
glossy and thick locks of hair. 

58. Apparently the heavenly nymphs, with mutual jealousy, 
dance voluntarily in the firmament ; celestial drums, excited by 
heavenly breezes, sound deeply; and the earth is full of loud 
sounds of the furious, outbursting and joyful trumpeting of the 
party of quarter* elephants with the streams (of rut) from the 
fountains of their temples let loose (lit., burst). 
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59. Then the eight youngest brothers of ( that ) king, who were 
uppermost in harsh horselaugh etc., though wicked and enraged 
in thought, joined the company of gods on account of their being 
killed by Vistarasrava (i. e., Krsna). 

60. Thus, the sun [in the form] of Mukunda, whose splendour 
is beneficial, who has driven away the darkness [in the form] of 
enemies by the sunshine [in the form] of the excessive valour of 
the wealth of his arms, who is a [ great ] hero, and who is preemi- 
nent in spotless virtues, makes the multitude of lotuses [in the 
form ] of the minds of wise people fully blooming in this world. 

Thus (ends) the Third Canto in the 
[poem] Kamsavaho. 


CANTO FOUR 

1. And afterwards, the cloud [in the form] of Krsna verily 
sprinkles with the showers of (his) beautiful ( lit., the wealth of ) 
side-glances the living world that was being burnt by the pressure 
of the summer-heat [ in the form ] of the valour of arms of the 
Bhoja king. 

2. When the king Kariisa went to destruction, great satisfaction 
pervades the minds of people, just as a party of swans ( occupies ) 
the beds of lotuses, when the rain-cloud has fallen down ( in the 
form of rain). 

3. Then the highborn ( and virtuous ) girls move about openly 
and freely without any fear of (their) pure conduct being molested, 
just as the moon’s rays being free from ( the tyranny of ) darkness 
spread out openly and freely. 

4. Then, though pleasant in the evening, the night, terminable 
■as it is, causes pain to youths, because they are desirous of 
enjoying themselves with beautiful damsels without any interruption 
and without an end to their passion. 

5. It is the amorous glance of : clever ladies, which possesses 
passionate love, which is very crooked and which has the lustre of 
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a blooming lotus, that falls on the voluptuaries, but not the king’s 
sword which possesses a passion for blood, which was curved and 
which had the lustre of a blooming (blue) lotus. 

6. Then, having appointed Ugrasena as the emperor of Bhojas 
and Andhakas and as the protector of the subjects, that consort of 
Kamala ( i. e., Krsna ) releases ( his ) mother and father from the 
prison-house. 

7. The hero among the Vrsnis ( i. e., Krsna ), accompanied by 
his elder brother, approaching them ( i. e., the parents ) whose 
eyelids were fringed with affectionate tears and mentioning his 
name, offered a prostrated salutation. 

8. Indeed that Anakadundubhi ( i. e., Vasudeva ), along with 
DevakI, congratulated these ( Rama and Krsna ) with blessings 
consisting of words hindered by tears: “ 0 boys, may you be- 
long-lived for long ”. 

9. Crushing the shining garland of wild flowers, the father 
embraces their chest which was shining like clear crystal in the 
case of one and which had the lovely appearance of powdered 
collyrium in the case of the other. 

10. Then, having arrived ( there ) and offering salutations, the 
son of Gandini ( i. e., Akrura ) utters pleasing words, w r hich are 
arranged in the form of narrative and which are charming on 
account of their order ( of events ), concerning the princes. 

11. This is he whose body, blue like sapphire, having a garland 
of wild flowers rolling on the chest and equipped with four arms, 
and hence ( a sight ) to be seen, you are surely beholding as he 
appears in front [of you] . 

12. And while you were crossing ( the river Yamuna ) taking 
him (with you) on that cloudy midnight, that flooded river (lit., 
the daughter of Kalinda ), though overflowing the banks by its 
waters, became fordable with legs at that time. 

13. Having put him on the bed of the cowherdess, her daughter 
was brought by you, O'Sauri: considering the gravity of the 
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occasion, people do not mind, in fact, the heaviness of the price 
[paid] in [a transaction of] exchanges. 

14. Verily this is that same naughty ( boy ) who, failing to get 
the satisfaction of ( his ) thirst, drank, merely by sucking her breast, 
•even the life of Pufcana that suckled him. 

15. Indeed this is he by whom, ( when ) staying in Nanda’s 
house, the Daitya hero, Trnavarta ( by name ), was made nonexi- 
stent; and [ thus ] that [Trnavarta who had assumed the form of 
a whirlwind or ] Cakravata ( was made to be ) a Cakravaka bird 
in the lake of Yama’s realm. 

16. Indeed here is he, the thief of cow-products, who was praised 
thus by jocular gods : “ Let him steal ( i. e., put down ) all the vanity 
/ gavva- garva-) of the enemies: but why does he steal the 
dairy-products ( gavva = gavya ) of the cowherds who are his 
relatives ? 

17. It is that very person who releases from bondage the people 
that are bound down by illusion, he himself, the noble one, was 
fastened to a mortar by his mother: indeed here he is. 

18. 0 Sauri, formerly it was only one Arjuna, possessing one 
thousand arms, that was routed by Bhargava ( i. e., Parasurama ); 
[but] by this ( Krsna ) a pair of Arjunas, that had more than one 
thousand arms [ in the form ] of long branches, was broken down. 

19. In fact Bakasura, that tried, as it is said, to overpower him 
who was grazing |his hundreds of cows, perished himself like a 
mass of darkness ( that tries to overpower ) the thousand-beamed 
sun ( who spreads his hundreds of rays in the space ). 

20. That wretched Aghasura, that was himself lying assuming 
the form of a boa snake, was killed by him who, standing in (its) 
stomach, enlarged himself, just as a person of Karmic flaw ( is 
killed) by the disease of spleen-enlargement (which arising in the 
stomach becomes developed ). 

21. He who began (lit., begins ) to swing round this boy on the 
strength of may a (i. e„ miracle) was himself deceived; in fact/ 
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Virinca (i. e., god Brahman-), who fell in the deep ocean of maya, 
sought shelter of Kavaladdha-pani (i. e., Krsna ), 

22. Indeed many days were spent by him in fondling sports 
with parties of cowherd boys at Vmdavana, on the pleasant banks 
of Yamuna and on the peak of Govardhana mountain which 
resembles a palace. 

23. By this Bala-(rama) was forcibly shaken the proud heart 
itself of groups of demons like Dhenuka (who assumed the form 
of a) Gardabha and others under the disguise of palm-grove; 
under the disguise of the copious water of its fruits the cause of 
the people's sorrow was drunk up ; and under the disguise of the 
lives of the enemy the burden of the earth was removed effectively. 

24. It is reported that Krsna jocularly addressed Rama thus ; 
“ Well, while grazing the dhenuka ( i. e., cattle ) in order to protect 
them, why do you kill Dhenuka ( i. e., the demon by that name ) ? 
How can we rely on you ? ” 

25. On one occasion, the Nanda prince, like the autumn, makes 
pure the water of Yamuna which was dreadful with the columns 
( lit., creepers ) of the poisonous exhalations of the snake Kaliya 
like the sky with the ( masses of ) dark clouds. 

26. Indeed this Damodara, who is comparable to the morning 
sun, who has put on the yellow garment that looks like reddish 
sunlight, and who is extraordinary with the merits of enlightening 
the lotuses [in the form] of the eyes of the series of jubilant gods, 
began to dance quickly by simultaneously putting (both) the feet 
on the peaks [in the form] of the hoods of the mountain [in the 
form ] of that great serpent. 

27. The boy Gopala dances producing a tinkling sound of the 
anklets, bending the hood of the serpent by the pressure of ( his) 
sproutlike feet, with the creeperlike girdle becoming gradually 
joose and with swarms of bees hovering round the hair which was 
attractive with a circle of waving peacock feathers. 
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28. Moreover, this ( Krsaa ) bestows shelter from Garuda on 
the serpent ( Kaliya ) whose vanity was completely gone: though, 
good people, when displeased, are ( dangerous like ) poison, still 
they are indeed ( beneficial like ) nectar, when pleased. 

29. Then this ( Krsaa ), who is dark like sapphire, being decora- 
ted with clusters of Naga garlands that are offered to him by a 
party of Naga girls, looks like the clear sky with the stars. 

30. Further, when bands of cowherds and cows were asleep, 
the lightening-like blazing forest-fire that was breaking out is 
drunk by him at once : every danger is possible in the case of the. 
eminent ( people ) of this world. 

31. Kamapala (i. e., Balarama), who was guarding the flock of 
cows, getting angry, crushed with the fist [that] wicked Pralamba, 
a Daitya, a dependant of Kamsa, who feigned to be a cowherd 
and who intended [ to play some ] trechery. 

32. It is said, whenever any maidens sport in the waters of 
Yamuna, that "Vasudeva steals their clothes, as if they were their 
clear hearts. 

33. When, at a celebrated sacrifice ( held ) in a forest, he w 7 as 
turned off by the sacrificial priests who were asked for food, he: 
gets tasteful and sweet food, along with respects, from their devo- 
ted wives ; and he bestows liberation on them. 

34. Diverting the devotion of Nanda and others from Purandara 
( i. e., Indra), he directs ( it ), in fact, towards the great mountain 
( Govardhana ), just as the day turning away the attention of the 
bees from the bed of night-blooming lotuses ( directs it ) towards, 
the plot of day-blooming lotuses. 

35. Immediately digging up the great mountain Govardhana,. 
making an umbrella [ of it ] , and taking ( it ) in his lotuslike hand, 
this boy Gopala stops at once the rushing shower which falls down 
in great abundance from the interior of the array of clouds that 
are thundering and ablaze with lightening and which clearly per- 
vades the surface of the earth. 
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36. Sprinkling .this ( Krsna ), who was resorted to by Indra (lit, 
the enemy of the mountain ) whose fire of vanity was extinguished 
and who was pleased, with [the streams of ] milk flowing from 
her sponteniously oozing udder, the heavenly cow makes his title 
Govinda ( i. e., Gopendra ) all the more appropriate. 

37. Then, indeed, the jubilant beloved of Abhramu ( i. e., Aira- 
vata ), like an autumnal -cloud, sprinkles him with the waters of 
the celestial river poured down 'from golden pitchers. 

38. Well, on one occasion, Acyuta at once brings back, from 
Varuna’s abode, [that] Nanda who had dived in the waters of 
Yamuna and who was carried away by a dependant of Varuna. 

39. In the vernal season, when the swarms of bees sticking to 
the tops of juicy mango trees are disturbed by the breezes from 
the mountains on the shore, this Ke^ava performs the steady Rasa 
sport in the park of Vrnda which is cool on account of the copious 
trickling down of moon-stones that are touched by the effusion of 
moonlight and in the extremely holy localities on the banks of 
Yamuna ( lit., the beloved daughter of Kalinda ). 

40. The boy ( Krsna ), frequenting the assemblies attended by 
parties of clever girls that had come there, performs a sport in 
which [ various ] amusements are displayed, which is ornamented 
with the Murali lute, in which the ways of a voluptuary are 
mocked, in which there are clear and sweet conversations, and 
which thrills the heavenly nymphs. 

41. In the Rasa sports, this your son, whose body is decked 
with a pendant garland of lotuses [in the form] of the eyes of 
Yraja maidens that are overwhelmed with bashfulness, whose 
moonlike face is besmeared with the nectar of sweet smiles, and 
who gladdens all the people, is seen in all the directions singing, 
dancing, moving and lying in a most charming manner, 

42. Though possessing manifold bodies like that, he became 
invisible to beautiful ladies whose minds are proud of their beauty : 
this (Krsna*) is not visible for persons of malignant nature, just as 
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the sun, though of far spreading lustre, ( is not visible ) to the 
nights (which are full of darkness ). 

43. When the vanity of those ladies in separation subsided, this 
prince manifests his body: well, when the winter has passed away, 
the mango tree suddenly exhibits blossoms. 

44. Even [that] oppressive Sankhacuda, that mighty Arista who 
had a bull’s body and also that all-spreading Kesi who has a horse’s 
body: (every one of them) was destroyed by Kesava who was 
enraged; in fact, even that Vyoma, whose enterprises were wicked, 
was crushed by him. O Sauri, your son is a forest-fire to the 
trees [in the form] of enemies: what is the use of saying any- 
thing more now ? 

45. This (Krsna) was invited by that Kamsa with the pretence 
of the bow-festival, indeed, for his own destruction. Is it not that 
the fire enkindled by the rubbing of the branches speedily reduces 
the tree to nonexistence ? 

46. Having taken that series of pearls [in the form] of well- 
spoken words dropping from the interior of a pearl-oyster [ in the 
form] of the mouth of Akrura, those parents make an ornament 
(of them) for (their) ears to the joy of all; and moreover [they] 
closely and repeatedly embrace Krsna ( lit., the elder brother of 
Maya ), whose peacock-feathers were directed downwards when 
his head was bent a little due to excessive modesty, along with his 

elder brother. 

47. O boys, on this earth [may] you live long decked with fame 
which is shining on account of the excellent and agreeable utter- 
ances of bards that are loud like the roaring of lofty waves [of 
rivers] r olling down the peaks of Himalayan mountain and which 
possesses the brilliance that extinguishes the skill of ( i. e., puts to 
shame ) the stream of moonlight spread by the moon of the full- 
moon night. 

48. Then, by these blessings of those [parents] whose hearts 
were delighted, the heroic Rama and Krspa, who looked pleasant. 
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were endowed with an indescribable lovely glory which charmed 
the minds of all people, like the moon and the sun (who become 
endowed with a charming glory ) on account of the beauty of the 
.autumnal season. 

Thus (ends) the Fourth Canto in the [poem] 
Komsavaho composed by Rama Panivada. 

48*1. Well, know this new poem, called Kamsavaha, to be a 
[veritable] dam for novices to take (them) through the deep 
-ocean of Prakrit (language) which is difficult to ford: may you 
.all [people] of pious intentions study ( it ) frequently. 

Salutation to the feet of the revered master. 

May there be happiness. 

THIS POEM ENDS. 

48*2. O Laksmfs consort, O you whose lotus like feet are 
worshipped by Brahman and other gods who are desirous of the 
expiation of their sins, O master, O lord of Laksmi, protect 
me soon. 
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[Besides the usual ones the following abbreviations are used 
in these Notes: ^FTo ( ftofqBFK ed. ) 

He. or Hema.* 5 Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra 
( Poona 1936 ) ; of JTFpisf (Vizagapatam ^5 

? CY6 ); T rivikrama=3Ti^cf^?Tg^r€?r^; ( Ms.. ) ; Pischel « refer- 
ences are to the sections of his Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen 
( Strassburg 1900 ) ; Vr., Vara., or Vararuci==!TrfdOTOT of to 1% 
(London 1868); f o TO=fwRl^of m qrfoTTO- (Trivandrum 
1937 ). For the exolanations of mythological details given in 
these Notes the following works are mainly consulted: 

^ ed. Bombay ) ; A Classical Dictionary of India by 

J. Garret (Madras 1871) and its Supplement (Madras 1873); A 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology etc. by J. Dowson 
(London 1879); Vedic Mythology by A. A. Macdonell (Strassburg 
1897 ) ; Epic Mythology by E. W. Hopkins (Strassburg 1915); 

by f%. fera (Poona 1932). ] 

CANTO ONE 

1. The poet begins the poem with an auspicious word as in 
and %gqr^5f^. nf[|f is primarily fqwj of 

whom fjtfrr is the eighth incarnation. If we read and 
then they would qualify cMTODf; see also iii. 57 below. 
is a p. p. p. from I U. or I P. to honour. My emenda- 
tion etc. is supported by the wm in Ms. T. is the 

wife of cowherd It was to her bed that fW, at his birth, 
was conveyed by in exchange of her new bom infant 
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qtqfqgT that was brought to Til! he killed |>Wf 

remained with who, therefore, became his foster-mother. 

Tiaj is the termination for abstract nouns (Vr. iv. 22 ). It may 
be noted that the Sanskrit ^iqj often changes the tense of verbal 
forms. indicates how used to wear peacock- 

feathers in his childhood to which also refers in 
cRSjJii. 5. 

2. - Apparently the forms and agree in but they 
may be construed qm WT. is the son of and the- 

cousin of the mother of f He deposed his father and 
became notorious as the tyrannical king of Mathura. He married 
two daughters of SRTCRST, the king of Magadha. As it was fore- 
told that he would die at the hands of a son of he tried to 

destroy all the children. When the seventh son, was bom, 

he was carried away to where he was nurtured by as a 
child of The eighth child fuq too was taken to 

tried without any success to destroy these two boys, but at last: 
met his end at the hands of par. The present work narrates how 
^ was slain by pq. or # is a term of address in conver- 
sation ( Vr. ix. 12 ); it expresses specification or assertion ( He. ii w 
185 ); or it is simply a term of address ( Mk. viii. 26 ) as it is here. 
Its etymology is not certain. Three Sanskrit words attract our 
attention : ( Voc. sg. of with the supposition 

that it was first meant for ladies; taking into account He- 
macandra’s meaning; or ^ ^ being repre- 
sented by ^ see ii. 40 below. or 

gfssq. 1 p. p. p. of the but it may be 

traced back to OTT-STHst. ofr%3T p. p. p. from usually 
equated with 
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3. is a Prakrit suffix showing 'habit’ corresponding to Sk* 

( Vr. iv. 24): The second line quali- 
fies The author’s style is so much influenced by Sanskrit 

that I find it necessary to put 3T^5T| , otherwise we will have a 
form like ffERcT. is a name of as he had a younger 

brother by name. This name is used in also ii. 69. 

To 'explain Pischel postulates a form ( .§ 554). 

was a princess of W%fl« She was the wife of and 
the mother of spjtf; who, therefore, gets the namft 
3Tif?^vff§cT etc., He was sent by to invite to attend some 
sports at ^T. 

4. cf^TJT and f;w have auspicious marks of royalty on their 
soles ; and their imprints, when they are moving in the yard, are 
seen on the ground. 3 T?p; respectfully bows down to them. TfT- 
' lines etc. ’ or we may take ‘ conchs etc. consisting of lines ’ >' 
compare lTTflflcf 10 . 38 . 25-6 and 34 : 

fgmsqr^iit : li jfrg 

wra: II R ' II ^§5=^+^=3I 5, T+3TTS ( Vr. iii. 38 , He. i. 82 ). 
35J3OT gerund from jgssr to see ( Vr. viii. 69 ) from SJSt^ 
( Pischel § 104 , 130 ). 

5. in such a manner that his eyes were closed 
in meditation, spjR; began to reflect, in meditation, on the flashing 

viz., fpaif who was just before him. 35tf3T, also or 
eg|3T, is a word meaning 3TT«R: Sk. lexicons note a word 
with that sense; and we have in Marathi 

6. In an ecstatic state of meditation, a BTSRi has all his faculties 

fully concentrated on and as such he is not amenable to 

external disturbances for the time being. 
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7. has approached fjujf who is incarnate, so his 

joy knows no bounds ; and in that jubilant and ecstatic mood he 
is behaving like one who is almost out of his senses, SOT may be 
as well rendered by * now ’ instead of "fora moment'. If the 
reading is correct, would be a better 

reading standing for of the $5FTT. 

8. In this verse we have both the figures of speech Bqq* 
and 

£ 

9. is the wife of mother of fwj- and cousin of 

#r. Compare suit. 10- 38. 36-39. 

1 0. 3T5F,r is the son of and TJTfs^vft. He belonged to the 

c\. 

ijlcf'cf family and was an uncle of fjwr. sent him to invite f^jf 
and to sr-pr He is famous as the possessor of wjtjrr; gem. 
The figure of speech here is ggRT. is a kind of white lotus 
which blossoms at moon-rise. 

1 1 . is a name of TO, as he is the king of Bhojas. 
is the present passive p. from the root PFffq ( He. i. 221 ). 

The figure of speech here is 3TO. 

12. This verse can be put in the mouth of as well with 
equal propriety, and in that case off is honorific plural and 
means elders. Thus zqm. would be taunting BTB and fjsq just to 
enkindle their wrath against to. compare BTB, 10. 39. 6 etc. 
The figure of speech here is 

13. The bird qftfTO or cuckoo, it i§ said, lays its eggs in the 
nest of a crow which warms and guards them. When the young 
ones come out and have the wings, they fly away caring little for 
the crow that nourished them all along. In the light of this, 

means " those that follow the way of the cuckoo'. 
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1 e., those that behave ungratefully towards their foster-parents* 
In the last line qjf merely introduces interrogation. 
is taken as the Imperative 1st p. sg. by the wm possibly according 
to Vr. vii. 18, but I have taken it as Present 1st p. plural 

14. Compare the second half with 1%3gqfTc5. ii. 13-qR^qq^f 

qm: S fsRWT altera: qfRT li The 

figure of speech here is 

15. explains his mission. His foremost intention is to 

have a glimpse of the excellent and agreeable personality of fjuq 
who is an incarnation of God. «sf stands for emphatic qcf. Verses 
15-16 remind us of i. 31 etc. qTRT addresses fw[ by 

saying and then 

goes on to explain how q^qpq^ is to be realized by saints. 

16. The first two lines mention the essential qualifications for God- 

realization. means Veda, soi%3Tqcf=q^TR. fqqqpch 

or -qpRqq: Those that follow the course of . The word 
%^RT primarily stands for the group of Upanishadic texts which 
•come last in the enumeration of the four branches of Vedic litera- 
ture ( mm, and which chronologically 

form the last compositions, and which form the culminating point 
of Vedic thought so far as their contents are concerned. 

•WR, 5OTRR, and OTrfq ( 

these are the eight or means of attaining Yoga or 
mental concentration, f^oar^f is a direct corruption of the Sk. 
iorm fqf%Rf?cT. Inst. sg. of f^fe t * good fortune’* 

1 8. 3fsg3; complains that it is really unfortunate that he is not able 
to come and see now and then due to the prohibition of qR 
who is enemical towards q^ is as it were a heap of sin 
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spreading on all sides. Here the figure of speech is It may- 

be as well, if we render ^ by ' nay/ 

19. Note the form gf, Loc. sg. of which is frequently 

used in the snfjcT portions of the Sanskrit plays, congratula- 

tes himself on his good luck that he has been sent to by ^ 
himself. 

20. We have at the close of the a & b and c & d. % fa etc. 

qTOfq 3TcfiTt?jtqf The very existence of the incarna- 

tion of divinity, adds glory to the world. 

21. is called here To have long and pendant 

arms is a sign of perfection and merit. We have spRcfs at the 
beginning of a & b and c & d. was an Asura dependant of 

Disguised as a rftq he joined the play of boys with a view to 
devour q^r?r and fiwr. When he took 3535CTJT on his shoulders, 
as the rules of the play required, he expanded his form and began 
to run away, fjuir came to his rescue and challenged the demon.. 

m beat on his head with his fist till his eyes were 

knocked out and his brain forced through the skull, so that he fell to 
the ground and expired. From this gets the name 5T3J5T- 

35R ( see i. 28, also iii. 44, iv. 31). was a Daitya who 

assumed the form of a horse and attacked poy, but was killed by 
that hero who rent him asunder by thrusting his arm into his jaws 
( see below T iii. 44 and iv. 44 ). e^qon=3TT^RT 3 personally, him 
self. According to the popular exposition of the doctrine, 
and OTH are the constituents of everything in creation 
in various proportion. is called : } 

because he is preeminently characterised by which is the 

cause of heaviness, ignorance, illusion, lust, anger, pride, sorrow, 
dullness and stolidity. Does the last % stand for additional 
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emphasis ? Or should we read Fut. 3rd p. sg., which 

would indicate his wish. 

22. (in our text ) was an Asyra chief perhaps 

the same as the son of and the brother of fifsgw who was 

slain by because of his immoral behaviour, ug' is the name 
of a clan of people, perhaps the professional wrestlers in the 
service of ^8T. There is nothing special in saying that the king 
was seated on a dias ( iRJTTfesft ) , but we can understand its use 
for the sake of alliteration with the opening syllables of the fourth 
line. In £fFT, 10. 42. 35 is described as seated on 

23. is also known by the names STSf, iqfTcR, 

etc. where fjror was brought up. It is at a distance of six miles 
from figfCT and contains spots associated with the early life of fwr* 
A new JitfoS is founded by and it is at a distance of 

one mile to the south of flfTcR on the eastern bank of qgqi, 

24. is directly corrupted from the Sk. form 

In this text is variously mentioned as #5nfqq 5 #sppfa, *}TSF- 
qfcf ? *rf«RT«T 5 iqfsfca etc. The ^rqr reads perhaps a South 

Indian spelling of ?*§[3T. refers to a festival 

of consecrating the bow. 

25. or £F?*Tfq is the cowherd the foster-father of 

f«Df . The form Gen. pi. of perhaps stands metris 

causa for which is recorded by grammarians (Pischel 1420), 

26. As a messenger epgft thinks that his duty is merely to deliver 

the message. -It is not for him to say whether for should go or 
should not go to He would neither ask him to go nor pro- 

hibit him from going. It is a point which is to be decided by 

and fPT That he should come to attend the festival is the- 
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f body ’ of the present business, and it is animated by the spirit of 
“treachery. In disclosing srff *§ qMTSff ftpWff&r, STsjp; has not 
.gone out of his way, for w had plainly disclosed his intention to 
him ( *TRT. 10. 36. 27-39 ). 

27. On cj% see i. 2 above. is the normal base from 

in of the dramas especially in Nom., Acc. and Inst, ^rufj- 

' was one of the wives of the father of f^sor, Her son was 

33CTT. She is to be distinguished from the wife of f wf of the 
same name. 

28. Note qsff is a direct corruption from cR:, neuter, 

though it appears like a mas. form. or is a name of 

as he wears a garland of forest flowers, appears 

to be some corrupt word the counterpart of which, viz., 
is used at ii. 35. The Sk. ^RT renders them by gpsrsjj and f^T^. 
Are we to connect it with useless, meaningless ? The 

word meaning ‘ mental disturbance’ also attracts my atten- 
tion; it occurs in There is a crop of enemies 

•only for the wicked, while the dutiful and virtuous have to fear 
from none. 


29. In the light of Vararuci iii. 50 and 57, there is no justifica- 
tion for forms like etc. which show an initial conjunct 

•consonant. This can be explained only on the basis of the author’s 
habit of thinking in Sanskrit and then corrupting a string of words 
{ here ) into Prakrit. This tendency of keeping 

•the initial conjunct in a word is seen to a great extent in this text. 

Fut. 3rd p. sg. forms from the roots f* to do and 
m to go. This verse reminds us of f^ngqToS. xvi. 35 

f^r**ricr i f <£r * sWn sRwnftwrc- 

R^fqfcf: II. The figure of speech here is CSRT. 
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30. cTRTT^^K Acc. pi. The figure of speech here is* 
SSW. 

■31. icfT^TO^: • Here also the figure of speech is 

SSFcT- 

32. ‘ leading the representatives of the 
country \ m is the name of a district around and *jsph 3?^ 
the foster-father of lived there; and it formed the scene of 
fjraj’s juvenile adventures. 1%^ is a balance-like mechanism 
consisting of a bamboo pole with rope-nets hanging on both the 
sides in which are put milk-pots and carried to distant places on 
shoulders. ^ITf^afr p. p. p. from the root 3r*rnsj to honour, to. 
serve, to visit. Compare 10.39.10 etc. Note the ring of 
the syllable H in the last two lines. 

33. #Tff&r: is a name of qOTF, because he carried a plough 
in his hand as a weapon. qf|='jfg: side; so takes his seat 
in the chariot by the side of fparr, and has the reins of horses in 
his hands. 

35- qraRt5f%g: is fW, as his banner is emhlazened with the 
eagle. SfgTOSf etc. is equated with 5R5t833T^I. by the 3RT;. 
but I have taken i. e., 'with their words sprinkled' 

by the water of tears’. We may even taken i- e., 

'with their words broken or hindered etc.’. from for 
which grammarians usually give eig. Their tears, it appears, were- 
fiowing as far as their necks. For the lamentations of jfpfrs, see 
¥Ji?T. 10.39.13 etc. 

36. In the phrase the word =q?S loses its initial’ 

consonant, because the initial of a second member of a compound 
may be optionally treated as noninitial (He. on i. 177 ). gjq is to 
be understood as distinguished from gfcgiT is the famous; 
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jewel worn, on by fc[wj or on his chest. It was obtained at 
the time of the churning of the ocean. being the foster-father, 
fFJTf is called sTsrr^TT: are the cowherd ladies from m- 

a territory of some eighty miles round about £fspi a Com- 
pare this verse with mmt iv * 20 -s*t 3TCTfefT3T 
■ ??g*r m sr i gfimfii m aw? ^ n 

In this verse the figure of speech is 

37. erfsffT may stand for erfq fT or 3Tlw, the latter being an 
interjection expressing sorrow and expecting help. The Sk. 
takes the former, though the latter is equally suitable. 

( Vr. vi. 7 ). would have been a better reading, 3?^3yTtfr== 

■3Rfm with «£-suffix. Or is it that he uses 3TSRS& in the 
sense of zmim ? 

38. f%OTTOT3it for ftifcsr 3?^ appears to be a genuine read- 
ing, as the g>RT also correspondingly differs in the two Mss. The 
figure of speech here is £SRcT. 

39. fjsar is the very life of 3Ts|R came there and led 
-away ; thus he took away their very life : so verily he is the mes- 
senger of ^ and not of That is how the sfRfts argue. rTRTT: 
always Mas. pi. in Sanskrit ; here it is pi. but Neu. 

40. There is no doubt that the author is thinking in Sanskrit, 

though he is writing in Prakrit. According to his wording the 
etymology of stands thus : <R: spjR:. 

Usually we have ?f fspSlt 3X31: 3TSJR:, i. e., 'No one is 

more cruel than he. ’ This idea is found in SfPTo also, 10. 39. 21 
and 26. 3R$R is the name of who is often identified 

with etc. As a he haunts the cremation ground, 

wears serpents round his head and skulls for a necklace, indulges 
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in revelry, and being drunk deep dances with his wife 

and tramples on rebellous demons. With these details in view, 
he is really sift, fierce or terrible, but still he is called 3pqft. 
also has expressed a similar idea that though STJRRcT, 

is called by the name wtftm % % qm qjqfq^qqg q^ | 

JTffS qqr: || xv. 17. 

41. We may read fft?Er$q or ffftn and accordingly it 

may be rendered '^R^q^q or fq Upto the close of verse 44 
we have the adjectives of Third line may be thus dissolved: 
RrfoT^ff 3iR?3TT Fft-fqfesiT a blue lotus, is 

usually considered as a tftjft word. I think, it comes from 

( ) which is a Sk. word. Various words like W^Z, 

etc., noted by lexicographers, are mere back-formations 
from the Prakrit q^lf. 

42. Construe Hffij etc. It appears that the reading, 

according to the Sk. &m, was qfexI-q^qiJg'-, i. e., 'the sfftRq 
mark was clearly visible on account of the shining chest etc. ’ 
qtq or sffqtq is a particular mark or curl of hair on the breast of 
fqwj or ffiOTT and of other divine beings. It is said to be white 
and represented in pictures by a symbol resembling a cruciform 
flower. To explain the form =t[ft^+5T, which the grammarians 
■derive from =qftgq>T by a special rule, Pischel postulates a form 

( I 103 ). The word =qftsqiT would give us =gf^TT or 
which might have been misread as due to orthogra- 

phical confusion at a pretty early stage of Prakrit literature. 

43. Rfij usually means the hood, but it is also used in the 
sense of the body of a serpent. The girdle is holding up the 
garment which therefore is hanging from the girdle. From the 
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word SfTfft Yararuci has a form (ii. 7 ), Hemacandra has, 

( i. 209 ), while our text has STFf^ 

44. 1 have construed thus: OT^qfT ^ 
q’lsiqgst. STifef is given as a substitute for ( He. iv. 182 ), 
and is equated with snfes by a special rule ( He. ii. 49 ). 

Justus goes back to the root gf v and <p; to <pf , it is not 

unlikely that 3Trftr£ comes from Pischel ( § 303 ) postu- 

lates a word like **3T#^r. In explaining the etymology of 3S£ 
Pischel has in view Vedic words like ^ * water * abound- 

ing in water ’ ( § 111 ). 

45. a case of internal Sandhi (Pischel § 165). 
Of course the author is referring to their amorous sports. 

46. 3rff=^ or ^T^gsHcR:. The cane-creeper Is standing 
there as a witness to their love-sports enjoyed in the past, 

a blooming flower, has been treated undoubtedly as a Sanskrit 
word of much antiquity ; and the root p? is recorded even by 
But the root ps itself has a Prakrit appearance, and I 
think that it might go back to the Sk. root 

47. ftJTcr Present parti, from % with ft ( Pischel § 493 ), but 

according to the Sk. S5FTT it is from \ with ft^„ It appears from 
the 3SRT there was a various reading etc. Here 

the figure of speech is 

48. The known forms for cTTo5f?cf are 
-ife:, — and even for we may have tF$5° as 

well ( Pischel § 53 ). Our form appears to be a furthendeduction 
from 

49. The mountain JTfa&l is situated at a distance of eighteen 

miles from in the district. It is this mountain which 
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is said to have taken on his little finger to protect the people 
from the heavy rains poured down by Indra. The clouds remove 
the vanity of proud ladies that are averse to their lovers. The 
clouds enkindle their passion whereby they become submissive. 
Compare ^RT %cf: and the 

com. fircftoTT ^ra^gg^fag *p?:. 

50. was their meeting place where they sported in moon- 

light on the beds of fresh sprouts wearing various kinds of vernal 
flowers as ornaments. Different opinions are held about the exact 
identification of the ancient site of It was situated in the 

£F<pr district and served as a meeting place for and JTfifts. 
It is interesting to note that the metre is preserved even in the 
Sanskrit OTT- 


51. cpffrfrit %&^f§5-the desires of ifrfts to meet fjwr etc. are not 
likely to be fulfilled now; so they are offering as it were, by way 
of good bye to their cherished desires, two handfuls of water with 
sesamum seeds that constitute the customary libation to the 
departed. ^q# 3 ?q^o|t-collerium is dark, a decoration for the 
eyes, an object of attraction to ladies and has a soothing effect : 
so is fftofs personality as well. 

, 52. srott is the son of and He is an srggR of fSpag. 
There was a good deal of supematuralness about his 
the fear that might kill him, he was taken to 
ught up there as a cowherd boy in the house of g?2f. 
that he was outwitted and that his enemy was living at 
tried various ways to kill but all his efforts failed 

divine poT. Most of these incidents are referred to in the 
canto of this book. With a view to overpower and kill 
12 
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invited him with the pretext of a bow-festival. This plan also 
failed, and eventually pw killed m as described in this work. 

53. has a garland of wild flowers which would be crushed 

when he is violently embraced by iMfs. by both the 

arms, '^IwR^-tbe extensive space between the arms, 

i. e., the chest. 

54. jq-JiT 0 — literally, whose eye is set on our path of arrival, i.e., 
who is eagerly waiting for our arrival. 

55. )p^flT3TT3 Inst. sg. It appears that it is that sends 
3PR to console the rfrrfts. 

Cv 

56. Originally sniffy was the name of a nomadic clan that 
settled in Northern India and Gujerat ; later on it is often used in 
the sense of cowherds. 

57. In giving the etymology of g*T3TT, Pischel postulates a stage 

like ( § 123 ). army’s main argument of consolation is that 

has gone away to achieve an important mission, a duty, so 
sffqts should try to put up with his separation which is temporary. 

58. Apparently the moon plunges into the western ocean early 
in the morning and emerges out of the eastern ocean in the even- 
ing. Further consoles the gffqts that their coquettish grace 
is tempting enough to attract back though he has gone away 
for the time being. The figure of speech in this verse is Jffcf^c|TOT. 

59. The first two lines are to be construed with f^ar 3 for whom 

the Tftrfls are waiting, as well as with the sun whose arrival the lotuses 
await : the former, as an incarnation of fqwj, bestows the light of 
religion and dispels the darkness of srfgSTT or for the 

benefit of all the people, while the latter is a source of fight for 
the whole world and dispels the darkness of ’might. We have an 
3OTT here. 
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By reading this 
3m#fr 


60. The figure of speech here is 

verse one is reminded of x.48 

*r: I li 

61. is the name of 3T9°T or Dawn who drives the chariot 
■of the sun. fft;9ui!5 is to be construed both ways : occupied by 
5 |ft; or f>sJT and secondly by f ft; or the sun. 

62. fiwrftift; is the Karakorum or the Black mountain. gjsprong: 

Gen. sg. from JTTfij;, reaches. 

63. fjnjf effg% is omnipresent. When was taking his 
hath plunging himself in the stream of qg;n, he was simply 
thrilled with surprise to see fjmf even there. Compare f\m» 
10.39.40 etc. 

64. g=^f qging. There is some play of sound in the first line. 
The figure of speech is STOT. Note 915=31% , with, accompa- 
nied by. 

In this canto verses 1-60 are composed in metre which is 

four times v-„| — v -ll( %T % ^ 'kif'-Ffl 

•f o gjo n ^ ); Nos. 61-62 are in metre which is four times 

„vv|vvv,| h--i» — II ( qwar 

-H t 3§3ri%f£n | f o gro 3 3 ); No. 63 is in 9g?crFfTfe3>T ( also 
nailed 9T53BTfWfr ) metre which is double »v-|»»-|»-v| 
? v |]( 995TT =9 9F 9TO3T 

metre which is four times ^ — I | « v v | « « — | 

- v v, I o - II ( 5gg5t: Rl^q ft % 39W3T 3*: I 1° srro ). 


CANTO TWO 

1. For the details about the washerman’s incident see *1FT° 
10. 41. 31-42. Though the details are there, the situation is 
made quite dramatic by our author. g9f%, is a name of <*cHI9 
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who is armed with a club. is considered as a word; 

meaning ‘ a garment’. Either it goes back to on the analogy 
of or it comes from the root % to cover, with the suffix 

3. To entertain the idea of getting the clothes belonging to 

is to invite his wrath, and to demand them openly is indeed a. 
fatal calamity. is compared with a black serpent. It bites 
even when it is simply threatened from a distance, then what to 
say when it is actually touched. It will do all that is within its. 
power to do. Here the figure of speech is 
a direct corruption of *l44d. 

4. If they do not get the clothes demanded, there is no positive- 
loss ; but the washerman warns them that they would lose their 
heads for this demand. taWF is a direct corruption of the Sk. 
form. We may note that there is qfdV! at the end of the; 
third line. 

5. ■ The figure of speech here is SURgd- 
jpggT supported by SSFcT. 

6. In the form ftg we see that the termination is softened into; 

<| and not that the consonant is lost; see also in 8 below. The 
other r eading for is Should we read STfQ; possibly- 

derived from which is postulated by Pischel ( § 142, 194, 

417 ) ? The form 3T#, however, is recognised by Vararuci (xi.9) 
for the dialect. For pOT see i. 25 above. Fut. 

3rd p. sg. ( Var. vii. 17 ). 

7. and gi% in the sense of and g^T (Var. vi. 8). Hg 
was a demon killed by and therefore fjnf is known by the 
names FgF<H), fl#f^etc.. 
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8 . Compare with this verse *INT° 10. 41. 37 etc . — 133 fg^xr- 

•hr^t i ^ttc[wr[, ii cRug- 

•«ftf§rc: sf 1 1 § 13 : *nt<?r nr^r wrei% 11 

9. The adjectives are to be construed both with 33T-3TW 3T C 9T 

and ggvrivr The washerman was haughty, but he had 

the good luck of being killed at the hands of lord f^ip, so his 
3 TTW*!., with modesty and with all its sins washed away, enters 
into the realm of eternal light, namely, the person of divine fjnr. 
Simultaneously with the departure of his spirit, the clothes which 
were clean with their dirt washed away came into the possession 
of with all modesty. For the idea of the spirit entering into 
■'£»«’ WkKW,, see ftigiFS* xiv. 64 and xx. 79. The spirit of feiymw, 
who was killed by fOT, enters the body of fW, The figure of 
•speech here is jJ5l4\Pidi. 

10 . fyOTf has a blue body decked with a shining girdle of gold, 
and he has put on the white garments; so he looks like the Blue 
mountain having golden slopes covered with moonlight. Note the 
play of the syllable *r in the first line and partly in the second line. 
We have an 39 PT here. 

1 1 . Compare the details of the following incident with spi o 

10. 42. 1 etc. According to q = qvnij. The name of this 
lady is flppET as given in *imo. According to of 3TO, 

her name is TrgfjRRT. 

13. Now and then the author shows the tendency of repeating 
•some syllable or the other in a melodious manner. 

14. She says that Fate has been adverse to her, 
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15. Compare sjOTo 10. 42. 3 etc.-gRTOf fa- 

I In this way our text has got some commons 
words etc., with ipj in corresponding contexts. 

16. The copulative particle ^ is used twice in the first half: it 
means that it is put to each of the members connected. 1%cr3T=1%3T+ 

The author happily expresses a common idea which we come 
across so often in Sanskrit literature. Compare 3>T«v4'f 
to 5§r«r i ^iRTOgTOg i<jfM ^ *rtos$s, 

II Vi. 79; TO: 

TOR qfaqrjl ii. 16; ?f spfora: *aRI% 

1%v(T{ctf*rara^ificf: i *raifa st§: uIwrr waiter % 
qtjqgriiT: II ix. 56. The figure of speech here is- 

17. The flow of the phrases clearly indicates that the author 
first thinks in Sanskrit and then a Prakrit line is mechanically 
produced. 

19. Note the form jjfsoisusr, a direct corruption of 
Loc. sg. of <jfop?T. There is alliteration in the last two lines- 
appears to be a contraction of 

2 1 . is already enemical towards because he feels that 

he is surpassed by the physical beauty of f^T has become 

a partisan of by compassionating her. sr^FT is tormenting* 
her now ; and this can be due to the fact that she is sided by puf 
with whom is not on good terms. Here we have the 1 

22. Usually the arrows of are made of 

and flowers which obviously are incapable: 

of burning and infatuating, and hence the need of her conjecture: 
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that his arrows nowadays are made of flowers of poisonous trees. 
In this text we come across forms like 3 etc. Else- 
where we get wnf® also. Either they are formed on the analogy 
of swift or contaminated with the forms of the ninth class 
(Pischel § 514). Here the figure of speech is arising out of 

23. She is her own mistress; but as is tormenting her now* 
she has become helpless ; so should come to her rescuse at 
this moment : that is her line of argument. Note the form ft 
Acc. sg. of (Pischel § 415). 

24. fiW is compared with the Black mount; there is saffron on 
his chest just as there is mineral colour on the mountain : fWH 
proposes that she would rub it off with her breasts by closely 
embracing him. is given as an STEvET for JjjT. Can we not 
connect it with 3 to make dry ? 

25. cfif^ Sf-Note the use of the particle to give the sense 
of the past. So far as I know, it is unprecedented in Prakrit. 
§W says that it is for him to make advances, and he did intend 
to that effect. He mildly complains, with a bit of taunt to her 
audacity as well, that she has really anticipated him by speaking 
as above. How it is for him to court first is made clear by an 
illustration in the next verse. He does intend to court her, but 
due to the important mission on hand he is forced to adjourn his 
love affairs. 

26. What is true of the goose should have also been true in his 
case but for the urgent and pressing duty on hand to which he has 
to attend The form ft § is found in some Mss. of the dramas, 
but it is considered as a wrong reading for ft g. (Pischel § 185). 
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27. The mission on hand is so pressing that admits that he 
is not the master of himself (TOR). The figure of speech is 

28. The form for cTR^ is met with in some of the Mss. of 

90, 168, 503 etc. (and Weber accepts that reading) 
and in 3.26 etc. The figure of speech here is 


29. Compare the idea in the first two lines with it^cT ii. 47- 

^qrg II. of good people who are capable of appreciating 

the poetic merits. Perhaps the author has in view the sessions of 
epic or bardic singers which are continued late at night. The 
figure of speech here is 3W. 

30. fq^-Prakrits do not admit the distinction of q^s, q^fc^ 

and 3TT?q^q^; and there is only one set of terminations. Now 
and then some relics of Sk. SFpq^'qq’ are inherited. 1S 

in Sanskrit; still our author uses so perhaps it is 

metri causa. 

31. crft-rr^r (Var. vi. 7; He. ii. 161). Here the figure of 
speech is 

33. * accompanied by the string \ With Nos. 33* 
36 compare ?Mo 10. 42. 16 etc. 

34. Perhaps the author accepts the form Of course 

we can read m ft$q without violating the metre. §3?f%= 

a case of direct corruption. 

35. After hearing the crashing sound of the bow, q^e* had his 
mind crowded with various thoughts to get some reasonable ex- 
planation of the occurrence. The incarnation of Man-lion or 

; was an event of the hoary past; so he asks whether it 
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has come back again. see 1. 28 above ; the reading is 

obscure, and hence my suggestion in the light of what I have said 
at i. 28. Here the figure of speech is 

36. is a possessive termination ( He. ii. 159 ) put 
to ftfj^ a ^fT word meaning terror. 

37. The figure of speech here is 

38. a case of direct corruption. Note 
the opening conjuncts of q-ajPOTm in 37 and of ap* here. 

39. 1 have taken ^5R{%3? as a Gerundive form on die analogy 
of ( iv. 12 below ), though the equates it 

with ^gqff^RT. There is rhyme at the close of lines a & b and 
c & d. We can see how the author is finding out an opportunity 
to give a description of the town of *?q<cr which follows in the 
subsequent verses. In this very context tint ° also has a descrip- 
tion of ( Too 10. 41. 19 etc. ) ? but beyond a few words 
there is nothing particularly common. Some ideas and words 
remind us of the description of in iii. 33 etc. Just 

to avoid the repetition of sense I have taken once as ‘ a 

capital 9 and a second time ‘ a royal residence h 

40. thus the doubling of R is 
either euphonic ot for the sake of metre. 

41 . If the reading was OTcH[ ? then it would have qualified opri?. 
The town of threatens as it were the celestial town of spro- 
■ Rcft which it has already surpassed by its prosperity. The figure 

J ■ of speech is 

42. ^^gjffR is one of the seven islands of which the world is 
made up. It stands surrounded by the ocean. In its centre 
stands the mountain m with its golden peaks on which the 
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heavenly nymphs are sporting. This town is metaphorical^ 
identified with whose dignity it possesses, because it stands, 

surrounded by a moat and on its shining terraces of lofty palaces, 
beautiful ladies are sporting. The figure of speech is 

43. adl, the daughter of 3f from whose ear fitIT is said to 
have issued. At their confluence, it is said, the rivers Ganges an 
Jumna give a wondeful scene due to the blending of their whitish 
and darkish streams. This idea is quite a favourite one with 
Sanskrit writers. Compare vi. 48,xiii.57; i- 51 1 

ftgns* iv. 26 ; and 1053. The figure of speech here is 

44 Note the forms which are the corrupt- 

ionsof (feint I Even by day there is darkness m die 

streets which are obscured by the dark hue of the pleasure mounts.. 
So quite fearlessly the love-lorn go to their lovers even by day- 
STftSTfcBT is defined thus: Wmw\ J®*- 

m II §3«(f 

5;FiTf?raPP9qvti g^af|iWTft3>TT|Jl 

45. couples get separated at night. But here, as the 

sky was flooded with the glow of the golden palaces, they remained, 
together even late in the evening thinking that it was the light 
of the rising sun. a case direct corruption. 

46. The masses of light emanating from the jewels on the. 
ramparts were so bright that now and then they added their mite, 
to the hallos of light of the sun and moon. 

47. gfgunsC a corruption of fillet . This reminds us of 'f^Rg'TTSo- 

iii. etc. 
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48. The houses, being fitted with moonstones, are quite cool 
even in the summer-nights; so young people do not feel any sexual 
exhaustion there. ^W3T=^l(^>)^. 

49. fet flflT etc. The figure of speech here is gcgegr. 

being the possessive suffix. 

50. the vowel change in qfof appears to be 

irregular, would be allright metrically. or 

The guests are offered water to wash their feet and then 
follows a cordial inquiry about their welfare. This verse reminds 
us of ftg'TRSPf viii. 

ftsri^cfl' i srctf wriraT rf!#* =^g?r c rrsrif%?t: n 

5 1 . Note the play of sound in the first two lines. fcfcsitd quali- 
fies ITWt. 

52. is treated as a ^dt word meaning an elephant. Some- 

times it is differently spelt as *|sgg 3 and Trivikrama (II. i. 30> 
gives its etymology thus: I i 

The elephant has two frontal globes, so it may be called 
fgqz: to which word I would trace back Hschel traces. 

from a postulated word ( § 326 ). Note the 

form ^f% 3 the usual form from the root qr being 3jcf ( Pischel 
§ 474 ). Our author regularly uses in the sense of 
jewel { iii. 19, iv. 11 below). Note the form ofgfftq Loc. sg. of 
sfgfT, The author is describing the various scenes in the town of 
In some places the ground is slimy with the rut of elepha* 
nts; thereon the bees are settling down; and so it gives the 
appearance of a pavement of jewels. 

53 . The reading q^R also would be equally significant indicat- 
ing the musical note guiding the dance. 
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54. The compound may be thus dissolved : cfT% 

e^3?rf$Fd§ # W^TW 3T^TfRt cftH f^ra. here 

=x[ being lost, as that word becomes noninitial in a compound. 

Though the equates q?ff% with it is rather 

difficult to justify this equation grammatically. I would suggest 
that qrff^r might stand for Note jfipi for g<?f, usually 

\we have prr, also ( see Pischel § 51 ). 

'55. Though the author is describing the scenes from 
•after all he belongs to the western coast; so possibly he refers to 
the female singers from the East. 

56. The author depicts a scene of grammarians" debate at ?p:rt. 
They are discussing a point of Sanskrit grammar. The case in 
issue is the Sandhi between two words like gsft+^qT^r. According 
to the rule of Panini ( vi. i. 77 ), the f at the end of 

gsffis changed to Thus we get Now according to 

the ( viii. iv. 47 ), the consonant sr , which is preceded 

by the vowel 3* and followed by the consonant \ is to be doubled 
optionally: § sr \ 3+3TOT. But in view of the fact that the substi- 
tute letter has the same value as the original ( ) ? 

i. e. ; the consonant \ is as good as the vowel t and should not 
therefore have the effect of duplicating the preceding . This 
means that the rule ^ should become inoperative. But 
this objection is set at rest by the g?r which adds 4 not 

•when a rule of letter is to be applied." The rule is not inoperative, 
because of the 3ff^cf{% 5 i. e., at the time of the application of 
the letter-rule like =3*. I may quote here the relevent 

portion from 3rqr 

fsp^ i STM sfa I aTRPfafter-' 
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TO »WR: I lf N 3W ^ I R |<J|Y|vtt| 3H: qm 

^ \ WT sit * srfR i ?% tors* I *rrftrofcfts:Mt 

l?i?IH^I STT^ET: ^rf^R^raf g STOTOrrM I 3T^1 WRR 
^Tfq^r^^?Tf8tRRfR %% ftjHfSl^r * ^SBf^RTMT 
sfafcrR* ( PP- 12-3, fiiTOPK ed. Bombay 1908 ). 

57. ffEOT is visiting the town of Tppr after a long time ; and he 
is not tired even though he has -seen it for a long while. It is 
attracting him all the more, and he feels not in any way inclined to 
divert his attention anywhere else. 

58. The town of is heaven itself, and this identity is de- 

scribed in terms of double meaning which can be made applicable 
to as well as to heaven. The first set of words describes 
heaven and the second set (put in the angular brackets in the trans- 
lation ) describes the town of *rgpj. sfg means ‘ god ’ also ‘ wealth \ 
Heaven is an abode of gods and Trgqr that of wealth. Once we 
read fspoRT and a second time opj. fomt is possible in Nom. 
sg. neuter ( Vr. vi. 18 ). If the reading was it could 

have given us two convenient qualifications:!) 'glorious 

with the Sudharman hall ’ and ii ) ' glorious with exce- 

llent mansions'. There is some repetition of the same syllable 
here and there in the first two lines. Here the figure of speech is 

arising out of 

59. Young ladies, who were first averse to meet their lovers, 
have their passion now enkindled by the natural phenomena round 
about, and immediately and violently embrace their beloveds. See 
L 43 above. The author achieves some sound effect by repeating 
the syllables. It is equally possible to read 

as in the Sk. *£RT» If we take ^ Acc, pi, we violate the usage ; 
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:and if we take & Loc. sg., then is being used intransitively. 

So in view of the Sanskrit idiom I have taken 3R7 3s5fT (Acc. pi.) 

• ( Loc. sg. collectively) Compare iii. 50 below: 

60. As it is evening now, fjuq retires to his residence, and the 
sun to the western horizon. The first two lines are to be con- . 
strued with both, so some words are used with double meaning. 
The meanings of words to be construed with the sun are put jn 
the angular brackets in die translation. Note the form 
for cTI=cR[T ( Var. i. 11 )• Here the figure of speech is 

We may not take fit in the sense of cow, because 
is in ngtl now on an important mission. He should not be pam- 
ted as a cowherd here; and moreover the context shows that he 
summed up his description of ffflT which he began in verse No. 39. 

In this canto verses 1-57 are composed in metre 

. ( ^ p . 179 above ); No. 58 is in which is four times 

I v v _ I v - w | I I I - n, and it is 

thus defined: srffrpT 3 Sjfaf&nft TO ^ 5!T ^' 

a* II I* WTO ^5 No. 59 is in TO metre which is 

four times 1 1-« « 1 v "" 1 w " “ 1 " “ ~ 1 V ' " ]l 

..and is thus defined: gf^T^fwit TO ftm I W w 

q=jq WW HR HT vM. H 1° and Na 60 is in 

^ metre (also called qfim) which is four times - - - I 

v _ v, i - w | v - v | | - l, and is defined thus : 

# ^t ^ TO& ft® 1 1° 3T » 3K- 

CANTO THREE 

1. qtssfa qualifies TOtfTO. is the first to come on the 

stage either to perform the preliminary rites of or to open 
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the conversation at the close of Here the -drum-sound is 

compared with 3?T£vf ( here TOrf with the preposition ) 

is usually equated with by the grammarions. Pischei how- 
ever postulates a form *3FPSRT ( § 286 ) to explain it. Here the 
figure of speech is based on This opening reminds us 

of %gqT^o xi. 1 etc. 

2. or is himself who is being addressed 

by the bardic party. We may note the alliteration here and there 
in this verse. Compare comparison of poets with kings 

‘f%gqio5o xi. 6. 

3* Verses 7-20 form the address of the bards. The first 
is exclamatory * Hair. Early in the morning bees are hoveling 
-everywhere and some of them issuing forth from the lotuses that 
•are just opened. They are compared with the side-glances darted 
by the beautiful lady in the forn>of the lotus. 

4. Construe gf SfoSfe of which is an 

adjective. Because pq was rising up from the bed, the moon 
feared that his face would be thrown into the background by that 
•of fjsaf and went away at once. The blue eyes of fjsoj are 
more than a match for the dark spots on the moon. The moon 
sets in the morning and on this the author bases his fancy. 

5. The author takes advantage of the double meaning of cfKqjT= 
'eye-pupil* and ‘star’. Early in the morning the stars in the sky 
grow pale, and that, the author fancies, is due to their being 
humiliated by the brilliance of the pupils of s eyes which are 
opened as he leaves the bed. Compare a similar situation in 

xi. 24. 

6. The way in which the word is used indi- 
cates that darkness is personified. note the 
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7. Some of the words are to be construed with ^TfTQ; as well as 

cft^oS-points of rays and also fingers, imi was the 
favourite mistress of fsq when he stayed at as a affqre. 

among the cowherds. In later poetry some symbolical and 
mystical character is seen in W that she represents the human 
spirit attracted to the God or the pure divine love flowing towards 
the divinity. We have here and 

8. What the sun is to the moon's rays f^q is to the soldiers of 

the enemy. Abl. sg. gives the form also ; but 

<|p5 in ( Pischel § 90 ). 

9. Note the forms fqgT3? ? etc. It is when the- 

sins of mundane beings are exhausted that lord fjsq bestows his. 
favours on them. 

10. The lotuslike eyes of fjsq with their dark and unsteady 
pupils remind one of the calices of lotuses in which there are dark 
bees hovering. So we have here the figure of speech 

11. The figure of speech here is 3»W 0 

12. If ^en we may render 'the dark region of 

your chest'. 

i 3. f^q is compared with a lotus-pool and his eyes with the 
lotuses therein. 

14. Note 3rrf^P=#nf^, perhaps due to contamination with 

such forms as on the change of *cT 

to see Pischel § 275. The figure of speech is 

This verse reminds us of ii. gqtsRg if 

%«f: | fq It 

15. The sun is a lion, and the darkness an elephant. The 
former is mangling the latter with the consequence that the stars 
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in the form of pearls ( which the elephant carries in its head accor- 
ding to qifqremq ) are scattered and that there is the twilight in 
the form of blood. The figure of speech is CRqftroqq;. This 
reminds us of xi. 49-qfturanf^CTO 

qiftwrn sercn i q^qt irifor qisrafa §fer- 

16. The OTT renders srft?^ by 3TT?p#; we should better 

connect it with 3TT^t, to settle down upon. Note the opening 
conjunct in qfturq. As to the figure, there is in the 

third supported by in the fourth line. Such a combination 
is called by the name 

1 7. The morning sun is spreading his red rays on the breasts 

of unchaste women that have the saffron therefrom rubbed 
away by the chests of their beloveds whom they visited ; so this 
twilight here is like fresh saffron on their breasts. This reminds 
us of xi. 55. 

18. 3TWj'w!I5(i;=3Tiy fd, repeats and hence intensifies. The 
red hue of the vermillion on the heads of elephants is intensified, 
as it is lit up by the rays of the morning sun. ftgjJRTor Acc. sg. 

in the sense of 1WT<q. This verse reminds us of ftigqreo 
xi. 43-45. 

19. to cover, Would have been more appropriate. 
The saffron mark left by ^ft’s breasts on the chest of f^r is 
so bright that it would lend some loveliness even to the rays of 
the morning sun. 

20. Note the form gfsifW directly corrupted from Sk. 

pres. p. from ^-|T to rise up. The figure of speech is JTMPFTO. 

. The illustrative quotation given by ^rlfiq^qvf ( x. 30 ) may be 

13 
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compared with this verse : 

qm i 

21. f^wf is awake even before the bards pour out their 
eulogistic songs, just as the blooming of the lotus plant precedes 
the cackling of the swans. Here the figure of speech is sgRT. 

23. The twilight, lustre was like a : red ^<TT flower ; cf. 
i. 36-^TFq dsr: ^TR: 1 The brilliant twilight 

with its reddish hue reminds fjGOT of the moonlike face of tort 
from whom he is now separated. ( He. ii. 158 ). 

Here the figure of speech is 

24 The figure of speech is and the imagery is finely 

projected by the author. 

25* Acc. pi. This we might call Acc. of time, 'for 

or over many days \ The throbbing of the left eye is considered 
as auspicious in the case of females but inauspicious for males : 
what was a happy prospect for fjuifs mother was a fatal calamity 
for im and others. For the various omens at that time see SfFl© 
10. 42. 27 etc. the use of is not quite appro- 

priate, but it was perhaps necessary for rhyme seen at the end of 
a Scb and c & d. In the light of author’s own usage ( i. 2, iii, 16) 
rather ?3Wf|53TTW, but perhaps he has used for rhyme. 

26. Perhaps the author imagines that the streets are speckled 
with reflections of the glances of ladies who are standing on the 
mansions. Pres. 3rd p. pi. of % I P, to go. 

2 7. is the keeper of the elephant belonging to 

His attempt to overpower with the help of his elephant 
was as ill-advised as that of a person who wishes to shelter 
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himself from the sun by his hand. For this event see JJFTo 10. 
43. 1 etc. 

28. 3TITi<3=3TTtjte (Vr. ii. 16), but Pischel postulates a word 

from which he derives 3TPT55 ( § 122 ). STFTtif 
i. e., s f ml g prefixed by the word which amounts to 'R- 

the name of an elephant belonging to q^ET. In 
we have i- 42. ®n*g is the wife of 

who therefore gets the name Cf. i. 52 

•^sprraift W-otP.. 

29. tRRHW, in the first line, means the fence round the man- 

sion ( of WIf ), while in the second line a rutted elephant viz. 
^crsqiqte. The form may be explained from 3RI^+<n, 

and on the analogy of this we get etc. 

30. Here too we have a & b and c & d rhyming. 

the duplication of the second member is perhaps due to 
the metre. The first two lines constitute the reply of fRT who is 
rgjRTfi-, i. e., whose acts are fatally fierce. Cf. *1FT° 10. 43. 4 etc. 

31. or wounded, cut or bursting open. 

3 Jpg— here is a reference to the mythological churning of 

the ocean for nectar. On that occasion the mountain ^ was 
used as a churning stick and the serpent 3TI# as a rope. The 
normal Prakrit form is for but here we have %WJ. 

There are a few Prakrit words which show * for the $ of the 

Sanskrit words: fa (iii.44)=f^, 

.{ Pischel § 259 ) . Here the figure of speech is 3TOT. 

32 From the I5PIT it appears that the original reading might 
have been the author has already used qft* at n. 46. 

First fRT leads that elephant round and round, so that it might 
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get exhausted; and when it takes circular movements with its 
trunk gracefully bent, he fells it and strikes on its temples. 

33. STFc5T and cTToST are used like and tf^T ( He. iii. 65). 

Pischel derives them from * and & which, 

are postulated stages. Note the form sifffiiR from f. for loc., 
sg. i stands for The elephant strikes the ground with, 

the idea that is there, but as he has slipped away with his* 
adroit movements the elephant, due to its heavy stroke, stands 
there with its tusks sinking in the earth. It is pinned in that posi- 
tion, and f m takes advantage of further attack. ST|t=®T«fT, now. 

34. For the detailed description see SfPl© 10. 43. 9 etc., especi- 
ally verse 14. 

35. The similes here have in view certain mythological refe- 

rences. Once upon a time the mountains, which had formerly 
wings, grew very refractory and troublesome; so Indra cut off 
their wings with his thunderbolt, and they fell finally in their 
present positions. We have a vivid and elegant description of the 
flying mountains in (verses 224-235). The elephant 

falls like fiuJ]lT[f* when its wings were cut by Indra’s 
thunderbolt, ffa is the king of ^RTs, the serpent race, dwelling in 
qTcTTsS. He has thousand heads or hoods that are said to carry the- 
globe of the earth. When the elephant fell, the earth shook as 
though it was dislodged from the heads of 

36. being the keeper, the elephant followed him and his 
instructions all these days. Now fjtay wanted to reverse this order, 
and he made follow the elephant. The elephant was first 
killed and was made to follow it to the grave. Note that 
the alternative lines begin with similar words. 
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37 . usually ‘ those that are decorated* with flow- 

€rs J ; but in view of the qualifications WtvST and 3T3FTRB «T 
..iTTIcfT it is more appropriate to take that word to mean 'sun and 
moon’. It is better that the simile should stop with the second line. 
The reading would stand for The arrival of iw 

,and fOT was a matter of joy to some and a matter of sorrow to 
■others, a&b and c & d rhyme at the beginning. 

38. After killing the elephant qrpT and are carrying 

the tusks as trophies in their hands ; compare *[FT o 10. 43. 15-16. 
People saw these brothers to their heart’s content, and felt that 
their eyes were fruitful today. In early Kannada, Tamil and 
Malayalam poetry the second letter of all the lines of a verse is 
the same. Our author shows such a tendency here and there in. 
the first half or the second half of a verse : see i. 7, 27; ii. 16, 32; 
iii. 38, 41, 43, 59; iv. 3, 25, 30, 40, 48*2, etc. 

39. Sanskrit mm renders gfsJcRTft; that implies that the 

.reading of the text might have been But here we can 

conveniently take OTT ^T^cT their faces be- 

come superlatively dark or faded’. 37^5 though usually equated 
with TffOT, may be traced back to a word like dust 

tetc. The figure of speech is 

40. mft 3 ? is taken as by the *RT. We have an 

here, and it is quite apt. 

41 . and were celebrated wrestlers in the service of 
spy whose special favour they enjoyed. Being awake they pro- 
tected (grafct) the whole army. If we could read forfpwgfd, 
■the miming would be ‘they inspect the whole army’. We have 
-an 3 & 83 T here. 
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42. and £ig were terrible demons. It is said that they 

tried to kill Brahman seated on the lotus springing from fqwjV 
naval, killed them, and hence he gets the names 

or flg-qgsr (see also ii. 7, 32, 34 ). 

43. thinks that he would tickle pofs vanity and induce- 
him to fight against a heavy champion by saying sffWToSt etc. *J£|T55t. 
is apparently king qai. Note the alliteration effected throughout 
the verse. Here the figure of speech is SFtfNRrTOT- 

44. Compare m ajo 10. 43. 32-40. Daityas are a race of 
demons or giants who fought against gods and molested the sacri- 
fices. Often they are associated with ^T^s. 

45. appears to be used here simply as an explative. If. 
they fight the Bhoja king will be able to know who is superior or 
inferior in the strength of arms. 

46. =qio^q e <pjy enters into a duel with and 
with gfgqj. 

47. The doubling of q in qw appears to be euphonic. Or 

should we read qw etc. ? refers to the armlocks. 

adopted in wrestling. Are we to read fcfgcfq etc. ? 3TTf%, 

and ^fT# 5 both the forms are current. 

48. Compare with this and the following verse ^Ffo 10. 44. 
1 - 10 . 

51 . would have been a normal reading. Here the 

figure of speech is SSRT. Cf. qnr© 10. 44. 28-31 etc. with this, 
and the following verse. 

53. Here the figure of speech is Naturally some 

words, which are to be construed both with and TJW and 
both with and serpent, are to be understood with a twofold! 
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meaning. or -M and fqrof^pjj, fqtfrsqf^= 

and f§RcTT+3?fq 0 is a mythical bird-man on 
which fqwj rides. qjaqq was his father and fsR^T his mother. 
fqqqT was not on good terms with her cowife and superior 
the mother of serpents, and was treated by her almost like a slave. 
5T^ wanted to rescue from this slavery, but the serpents 

demanded as a price for fqqqr’s freedom. Sfijcr or nectar 
was obtained, and in addition got a boon that all the serpents 
would be his food, gave spjcf to the serpents and rescued 
his mother; but with whom had already entered into 

conspiracy, outwitted the serpents and carried the pot of nectar* 

Cf. vm® 10.44.36-4 W 

WqX I TOU II On the next verse 

cf. ibid. 10. 44. 34-35. 

55. Gerund of 5qqTX« The word qfcq perhaps 
stands for qqiT or fat. If it is to be traced back q^ff , a word 
for qpff, then it refers to the bony socket of the heart. I have 
taken jqf=fqtTcF from $ 5 U, to injure, to hurt. 

56. is the conveyance of fsproj, but he is allowed to sit on 

the roof when fcpsr 5 is driving in a chariot; so fqsg-fuq gets the 
title Here the figure of speech is 

57-8. Compare *n*T° 10. 44. 42 ; also qtqfW’vi. 46. 

Such descriptions are quite common in Indian literature in such 
contexts. Note the alliteration here and there. 

59. m had eight brothers qjf , *&&& etc. See mi* 10.44. 
40-1. The second letter is the same in all the four lines. Though 
the brothers were wicked, they went to heaven because they were 
killed by ffGoq who is an incarnation of God. 
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60. We have alliteration here and there in this verse, and the 
figure of speech is TOftdWF. * 

In this canto verses 1-56 are composed in sjffwf metre which 
is four times | y « ^ | ^ ^ | ^ — J — 3 and is thus defined: 

3WT gwirftf^: anffuft I (f° STT* 5 ^); verse No. 57 is in 
metre which is four times ^ — — | 

v__|. -II, and is thus defined: gssft ^ *reR*5T 

33 : ( f o sfT o 3y ); verse No. 58 is ( see p. 190 

above); verse No. 59 is in ^SfRIcTT metre which is four times 

- y -| y y v|. y v| || ? and is thus defined: ;R*TT 5 ^ 3 ? 

=3* ( f © ? vs ); and verse No. 60 .is in ffiojt 

metre which is four times ^ ^ I ^ - j -|-v-| « v -| 

« -II, and is thus defined : ^Pn^f^sTT ^ fRSST ^5 : 1 ffaft 
(l° ^T° )■ 


CANTO FOUR 

1 . The world was oppressed by the tyranny of so fjwj 
brought relief to all the beings by slaying Here the figure of 
speech is 

2. is compared with and other items are to 

be construed similarly. The figure of speech is 

3. gOTTf&qjT: or even Formerly they were afraid 

of moving about lest the king %€ might molest their chastity. 

4. There is at the close of a & b and c & d. In the 

second line 3 T<JTcRT 3T is taken as sq^rcRFPt by the isp?t„ Can we 
not take it as and interpret thus: * youths that desire to 

sport with ( their ) beloveds over endless nights without any hind- 
rance ’ ? They were sorry because the night comes to end ; they 
wished that it was endless. Cf . the sentiment expressed by the 
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king in iii. OTjgfSTcfa TO! TO 

■from i i totto 3 % to 1 % §-§ cicr: f# totol ii 

5. f%TO 5 usually translated as is rendered by the 

as f^r. The first three adjectives are to be construed with fron- 
ts# as well as The figure of speech is qft^TW* With 

the death of TO there has been a good deal of change in the 
circumstances : people are happy ( No. 2 ); ladies can move freely 
( No. 3 ); youths have no hindrance in their sports ( No. 4 ); and 
lastly, as stated in this verse, voluptuaries too get much liberty. 

6 . Bhojas and Andhakas are the clan-names of the descen- 

dents of Bhoja and Andhaka. is the father of TO, and TO 

had wrested the crown by deposing him. So fW, after killing 
TO, restored toTO to the throne. WSTrfTO i* e., the parents of 
fjsjf who were imprisoned by TO ( see i. 12 above ). 

7. ffwf is a clan-name derived from fftor, a descended of 

<gjOT[ belongs to this branch of lunar race. Acc. pi. 

8 . The meaning of f%TO is partly covered by . 3TTTO>- 

and TO# are the parents of fOT. The former is q§TO 
himself, and he is so called because the drums of heaven 

resounded at his birth. 

9. The first is the description of the chest of TOW and the 
second is that of fW; this distinction is due to their natural 
bodily colours. 

10. The occasion and context are not quite fitting, still the 
author makes narrate the various events in the lives of 

... ” - . : . . ■. «V: 

3555 JH; and f^JT. At any rate the poet wants to narrate the other 
•events of fW’s life in this poem. All these events ate referred to 
in *n*T<> at places more than one. They are collectively stated 
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at vmo 10. 26. 1-15. This narration of events reminds us of 
the praise poured on fPT by in o xiv. 54 etc. 

12. The mm renders 'on that memorable night V 

taking I have however taken ‘on a. 

cloudy night \ The other part I have thus construed : 

g5fT ^TSPT ^3? (=$sqr), On this and the next verse, cf. *n*T© 
10. 3 closing verses, espically No. 51 which runs thus: TpjtfJt 

f%?Jgfer to: II I have translated 12 & 13 as independent 

verses apparently taking 3 for 3f* As they stand 11-13 would 
be taken together. 

13. a patronymic of In exchanging with 

a cowherd girl Vasudeva was a loser ; but the gravity of the occa- 
sion demanded it, because fair's life was in danger. The figure 
of speech is =OTT, quite usual in dramas. 

14. See iTOo 10. 6. ^fr was a female -demon, a daughter of 
She attempted to kill the Infant fsor by suckling him, but 

instead of her milk sucked her life and reduced her to death.. 
She goes to better worlds as she meets her end at the hands of 
divine f ujf whom she tried to suckle. 

15. EferqTJT is an compound. was a demon in. 

the service of ^ who sent him to destroy fair. He assumed 
the form of a whirlwind (^SRTcT:), covered the. area of with* 
dust and sand, and in that turmoil carried off the infant fsor 3 but 
was overpowered by the weight of the child and was consequently 
killed. torr=to ( Pischel § 427-28). (=^Wcf) was 

reduced to die position of bird) in the lake of 

the zRtoi, i. e., he was killed. See qprr© 10. 7. 20. etc. 
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16. The word qoq stands for both qsq and rrl as shown in the 
translation. 

1 7. There is pun on the word *TT3i7. rescues people who* 

are bound by qjsiT ( ) ? but he himself is bound to a mortar 

by mm (==sricrT or qrg). Note is Inst. sg. from 

fwf was ever mischevous. Once he broke the pot of curds., 
which enraged his mother who consequently tied him down 
to a mortar. After a good deal of effort she could manage to get, 
a sufficiently long rope to fasten round his body ( *JFfo 10. 9* 
14 etc. ) 

18. By way of revenge destroyed who- 

was known as ^l&qTg and who, according to another tradition,, 
had thousand arms. The back-ground of the event of fW’s. 
breaking a pair of trees is like this. Two qsjs, qoSfq* and. 

were once sporting with ladies in the river Ganges. They 
were excessively drunk and completely nude. was passing 

by that way. At the sight of the sage qnq the ladies clothed 
themselves, but the two brothers were too drunk to mind their 
nudity. qRq; was offended by their behaviour, felt that they did 
not deserve to be men, and cursed them that they might be* 
turned into trees for a period of one hundred years. They would 1 
be relieved, however, by the contact of par. For his mischief, 
we have seen above, was tied to a mortar, but" divine as his* 
power was, he pulled the mortar through the interspace between* 
the pair of trees (viz., the two qsgs converted into trees) in: 
the veranda. His pull was so forcible that both the trees were* 
uprooted; and consequently the qsjjs were released from the form 
of trees. Cf. xiv. 80 with this verse. 

1 9. qqqg? was a demon in the service of Once he as- 
sumed the form of a crane and tried to swallow who was; 
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playing with his companions. His mouth and throat were burnt 
•and consequently fjwf was vomitted. Just on the spot fjwf 
finished him to death when he further attacked him with the beek 
<(^FTo 10. 11. 48 etc.). f6rTOte3TTt can be construed 

both with oM f^T and accordingly iff 

can mean 'cow' as well as 'ray of light. ’ 

20. mW was a demon in the service of TO who despatched 
him to destroy fWf. He came to and assumed the form 
of a huge boa-constrictor. The cowherds entered its mouth 
mistaking it for a mountain cavern, also entered its mouth 
with a view to rescue others, and enlarged himself to such an 
extent that the serpent was burst to death (See 3p[o 10. 12. 13 
onwards). The ^FTT reads TO^TT^ perhaps with a reading 

in view. 

21. In this verse the author has the following incident in view, 
made the cows, cowherds etc. invisible for a period of one 

year, and thus tested the power of fpsq who could outwit 
by his all-pervasive ability. Cf. 10. 13, especially verse 15. 

Verse 44 runs thus - 15 # Wltf ^ fspag I 

fVRtffcT: II 311^ realizes that he was outwitted, 
seeks shelter of fWs feet, and then offers a long prayer ( see 
*fTijo 10. 13. 60 etc. and 10. 14 also which chapter is called 
SRKgfO' ® etter reac * for ^55^-, which is appa- 

rently a name of who, as a typical cowherd, carries a bunch 
of grass in his hand. The adjective gqrfoT'RS for fTsoj- is often 
used in see 10. 13. 14. 61; 10. 14. 1 etc. 

22. Compare WIo 10. 11. 36 etc. where various sports are 

described. Verse No. 36 runs thus: f?^T=FT ^TTglwfa 

^ 1 rftcfr 11 
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23. On this verse see qpio 10. 15. 21 etc. was a demon: 

who lived in a palm-grove from which the cowherds once wanted 
to enjoy the fruits, assumed the form of an ass and began to 
attack who was shaking the trees. seized the ass 

by its legs, whirled it round till it was dead, and threw its body 
on the top of trees which were thereby thoroughly shaken as if 
by a whirlwind. All the trees fell down as much as the enemies 
therein like Thereafter people could enter that forest freely, 

and the cows also could graze happily there. Thus people were 
made happy and the burden of the wicked was removed from 
the earth. 

24. is a term of address, a particle implying attention, 

assent or desire etc. It is constantly used in in these 
contexts. a direct corruption of the Sk. form. The word. 

is used with two different meanings, and hence the apparent 
contradiction. 

25. Note the at the opening of a & b and c & d. 

3TTf|=:^rf^+3Tf| and was a serpent king 

with five hoods. Being afraid of IR5 whom he had offended, he 
came and dwelt in a deep pool of qgJTT, and thus proved a bane 
to the living world all around. The child once jumped into 
the pool, and when he was entwined by the snakes he overpower- 
ed them. He simply danced with dignity on the hoods of 

who had to pray for fsoy’s mercy. fW spared others but forced 
and his attendants to go to the ocean. We have here OTUT* 
This and the following verse describe the above event. Cf. Wfo 
10. 16. 3 etc. 

26-7. is a name given to §wf due to a rope going 

round his belly when he pulled the mortar between a pair of 
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trees noted above. The author depicts here the scene of boy m 
stepping and dancing on the hoods of The language 

flows quite in tune with the ideas of the author. Cf. W*T° 10. 16. 
24 etc. In 26 the figure of speech is and i n 27 

28 had his vanity completely smashed by ?wr whose 

mercy’ he implored. fW blessed with protection from 

gqni im on account of whose fear he had' migrated to *rg*T. Cf. 
WII „ 10. 16. 63 and also 10. 17. 1-10 etc. The figures of 

speech here are and qqk. 

29 This incident refers to the context when he was praised by 

^s, cf. -flT3T» 10. 16. 33 ff., also 10. 17. 13. Are we to take 
second an3T=qT^, heavenly, in the light of m 

- mo io. 17. 13 ? The figure of speech is 3WT. 

30. Once a forest-fire was spreading in the forest on the banks 
o{ ^-j T< Every one sought the shelter of who consequently 
swallowed the flames. Cf. HFl* 10. 17. 21-25: 

smcftw: I w-liw II ^ II * 

Another similar event is described in 10- 19, and that chap- 
ter is called The figure of speech in this verse is 

31. About gsysq see Notes on i. 21 above. The destruction of 

jj^is described in 10. 18. iitaT3T?r is an adjective of 

who had assumed the form of a JTfT. Note the sound effect 
in the last line. 

32. Cf. *PT° 10. 22, which is called especially 

verses 8-9 etc. 

33. Once the hungry Jltqs were sent by to a sacrifice 
that: was being celebrated in a forest, but the priests turned 
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-them off without giving them food with no regard for fwy who 
sent them. Then fWf advised them to beg food from their wives 
who, despite the objection raised by their beloveds etc., showed 
their respect for and offered food to the iffas (see *iFf° 
10. 23). fjOTf blesses them thus: gifRt iplRT srf^RRim- 
-^T^sT II II. 

34. The pastoral people of 5R, and others were once out 
to perform a sacrifice in honour of Indra who bestows rain etc., 
but fjwr induced them to stop it and worship the mountain afRsR 
■(see viKfo 10. 24). Here the figure of speech is 3q«T. 

35. When his worship was stopped by fWf, Indra felt offended, 
was quickly enraged, and poured down a fatal deluge of rain with 
a view to wash away the ifR'iR mountain and all the people of 
that area; but lifted up the mountain ift^R on his finger, 
held it for seven days like an umbrella, and thus prepared’ a solid 
shelter for the people of f^T^R. Indra was outwitted, and at 
last he paid homage to pW. Cf. qFJo 10. 25, especially verse 19 
■etc. This verse is a fine illustration of the author’s confident 
handling of the language. 

36. is Indra who had cut off the wings of mountains 
that were boisterously flying causing a great anxiety to the world. 
When frror protected all people from the rains, Indra was humili- 
ated, and he offered glowing praise at the feet of fOT. At that 
moment, the heavenly cow sprinkled him with milk and thus 
coronated him like Indra. Just as Indra is the Indra of the Devas 
■f^or is the Indra of Gopas: the former is and the latter 

is only a Prakrit form of arft^rgC. HT*T° explains 
^tfoRT by saying *13: (10. 27. 23“1). The form 

qsfrfl is a direct corruption of Tfrfit:. 
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37. srWSOT is Tgm, the elephant of Indra. Cf. with this and 

on the last verse *tHT° 10- 27, especially verse 22 : 53 

jpsq gtfjf; qWRIR: 1 ™ ^ T ^ r ^ 5r: 11 6tC ‘ N ° te '' 

the syllabic repetition in the last line. 

38. spRtgjs the name of OT. AsNanda once entered the 
waters of qgHT out of time ( or as iqFToputs it Sjfq^rTqTgff ^®t)j 
he was carried away by an in the service of TOT; but f^T 
saw got respects from him, and brought his foster-father 
back to the joy of all the sftTs. ( see STRTo 10. 28 ). 

39. Pischel postulates a word * to explain the etymology 

of which is usually equated with ( § 58 )• For the descri- 
ption of see ¥tFt» 10. 29 etc. 

40. Are we to read ? cf - 10 - 29_33 ‘ 

41 . gra is addressing these verses to (and^gr),. 

and hence % wRoff (=rFT SRJP fW>- Note form ^ fr0m 
Sk. Loc. sg. The figure of speech is Wfb See vjtu*» 10- 29 

etc* and 10. 15. 9 etc. 

42. Once a certain iM, for whom f*T had shown some spe- 

cial attachment, was puffed with pride. She requested fWf to. 
carry her as she was not able to walk. asked her to mount 

his shoulders but disappeared ail of a sudden. She repented for 
her vanity and began to lament ( FFF° 10. 30. 34 etc.). ? 0T T is not 
accessible to men in whom predominates. Here we have 

and 3qHT. Note the form perhaps a compromise: 

between and qsprfPT. 

43. On the disappearance of fOT, •‘Ms felt very sorry , when 
their vanity melted away, again appeared before them in full 
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glory ; and their sports became all the more attractive ( see rpi<> 
10. 31-32 ). Here the figure of speech is 

44. was a servant of In his attempt to kidnap 
some iTtqts he was killed by pay ; and the jewel from his crown 
was passed over to ( Hyryo 10. 34. 25 £E ). ®rftg was a 
sent by to destroy poy. He assumed the form of a savage 
bull and attacked pay, poy twisted its neck, pulled out its horn 
and thrashed it thereby; so much 'that it vomited blood and died 
on the spot ( HFI® 10. 36. 1-15 ). The name of the is syftg 
so =g+3TflS , .= : s[fl5t; this Sandhi unusual. Should we read f% 
nflil ? As to %%H_see Notes on i. 21 above (ipo 10. 
37 ). sqfJT was an 3y§l, a descendent of m. He put on the 
dress of a cowherd, and playing with the cowherd boys closetted 
them in a cave the mouth of which he closed with a slab of stone, 
pay came to their rescue and destroyed sqjn ( Wt 0 10- 32. 26 
etc. ) Here the author hurriedly refers to three events in one and 
the same verse. 

45. pgr invited pay with the pretext of the bow-festival and 
with the aim of killing him; but the arrival of pay resulted into 
the destruction of himself. In fine, his plan turned against 
himself. The illustration given by the author is quite significant. 

46. JIFIT or stHWFn is really the daughter of and 

but she was exchanged with child pay and brought to the bed of 
in jysjcr. pj wanted to smash that female child on a stone, 
but it slipped from his hands and flashed forth in the sky like 
lightening (HFt° 10. 4). Thus she is the sister of pay who is 
therefore JjygyifSf. 
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47. This verse expresses the blessings of the parents to im 
and gpr, 

48. % fq rafq The author concludes 

the last verse with the word as he began the first verse with 

(ss 

48*1. This verse explains why the author wrote this poem. 
He claims that it is a new poem and that its study would introduce 
one confidently into the extensive field of Prakrit literature ; and 
he wishes that all should read it. I have taken as 5 a dam. 
It is not unlikely if it is a wrong reading for a ford, 

a road. 

48*2. For his protection he invokes god fqsffj who is saluted 
by all other gods including This verse is in Sanskrit, and 

the second letter is the same in all the lines. 

In this canto the author has used a large number of frfs. Verses 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 11 and 13-18 are composed in gwfcf metre 
which is a combination of stanzas of lines of and 

According to our author there are fourteen varieties of it 
( f© WTo { y)u Nos. 3-5, 7, 10, 19 and 20 are composed in 

which is four times v-oj — J| and 

is thus defined : ( 1° 3T. ? I ). 

Verse No. 12 is composed in metre which is four times 

| — || and is thus defined : ’JSg'g- 

( fo 3T<> ? 3 ). Nos. 21, 22, 34, 36, 42, 45 and 

48*1 are composed, in SRRTfc}^ which is four times | 

_ uu|v — vju — s,; — II and is thus defined: sofW’Tt' cRSTT # 
’ft' JRPI, (fo ^T° 3 o). Nos. 23, 26, 46 and 47 are com- 
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posed in ( see p. 190 above ). Nos. 24 and 32 are 

composed in (see p. 179 above). Nos. 25 and 38 are 

composed in ^TFTdT metre (see p. 200 above). Nos. 27 and 40 are 
composed in gsft metre ( see p. 200 above ). Nos. 28, 43 and 48*2 
are composed in which is four times — « | 

„ v _l v - v |-|| and is defined thus : S# 
qrfSfCifr ^ f o s[To 3 o ). Verse No. 29 is written in metre 

which is four times — « — |vw«| — v — | « - || and is defined 
thus linear- ( 1° 3T<* ?«). Verse Nos. 

30 and 31 are composed in gifM" metre which is four times 

I — v | | — || and is thus difined JOTtMf m- 

(f° WTo {%). Verse No. 33 is written 
in Jt^TsFRfT metre which is four times — “l- v ' , l» v ’'l 

I «| — || and which is defined thus: 

zm iw i g st HrraoT p: n (i» ^ ). 

Verse Nos. 35, 39, 41 and 44 are composed in metre ( see 
p. 190 above ). No. 37 is written in gctftfsffera metre which is 
four times vn.»|-» v|-«.«|-«-||, and it is thus defi- 
ned: STOPSi =3 WP4T =? (|« stTo ^o). And 

No 48 is composed in *r#vfr metre ( see p. 179 above). 


INDEX 

( of Proper Names in the Text ) 

N.B.~The dark numbers indicate that some biographical information is given in the 
Notes at those places, 


Abhramu. iii. 28; iv. 37. 
Abhira, i. 56. 

Acyuta, i. 8; iv. 38. 

Aghasura, iv. 20. 

Akrura, i. 10, 23, 40; iv. 46. 
Ambastha, iii. 27, 36. 
Snakadundubhi, iv. 8. 

Andhaka, iv. 6. 

Arjuna, iv. 18. 

Arista, iv. 44. 

Bakasura, iv. 19. 

Bala, iii. 24; iv. 23. 

Bhargava, iv. 18. 

Bhoja (-adhipa, -bhupati, -Isa, 
-pati, -raja etc.), i. 11, 19, 
24, 32; ii. 2, 4, 39; iii. 42, 45, 
52; iv. 1, 6. 

Brahman, i. 6. 

Cakravata, iv. 15. 

Canura, iii. 41, 42, 50 
Carana, ii. 58. 

Daitya, iii. 44; iv. 15, 31. 
Damodara, iv. 26. 

Devaki (-suta etc.), i. 9, 33; ii. 
38; iv. 8. 

Dhenuka, iv. 23, 24. 

Gada (-agraja), i. 3; iii. 51. 
Gandharva, ii. 58. 

Gandineya, i. 61, 63; iv. 10. 
Gandini (-suta), i- 3, 33, 55. 


Garuda, iv. 28. 

Gokuia, i. 23. 

Gopala, iii. 43; iv- 27, 35. 
Govardhana, i. 49; iv. 22, 35. 
Govinda, iv. 36. 

Hari, i. 15, 41, 56, 61; iii. 30, 33. 
Jahnavi, ii. 43. 

Jambudvipa, ii. 42. 

Janardana, i. 39, 45; iii. 21. 
Kaitabha, iii. 42. 

Kalinda (-nandini, -kanya etc.), 

i. 48; iv. 12, 39. 

Kaliya, iv. 25. 

Kamala, iv. 6, 48*2. 

Kamapala, iv. 31. 

Karhsa, i. 2, 15, 39; ii. 15, 35; 

iii. 25, 53, 54; iv. 2, 31, 44, 45. 
Kamsavaha, iv. 48*1, colophons. 
Kaifyapi, i. 6 1 . 

Kaustubha, i. 36, 42. 
Kavaladdhapani, iv. 21. 
Ke^ava, i. 23; iv. 39, 44. 

Kesin, i. 21; iii. 44; iv. 44. 
Kinnara, ii. 58. 

Krsna, i. 52; ii. 17, 18, 30, 36, 
37; iii. 12, 24, 26, 34,37,46, 
50, 53, 55; iv. 1, 24, 48. 
Krsna (-giri,-acala etc.), i. 62; 

ii. 24; iii. 35. 
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Kumbhiraja, i. 22. 
Kuvalayapida, iii. 28. 
Madhava, i. 14, 18, 20, 34, 60, 
62. 

Madhu ( -sudana,~vairin,-ma- 
tha (na) etc.), i. 64, il. 7, 32, 
34; iii, 54. 

Mahendra, ii. 58. 

Malla, i. 22 etc. 

Mandara, iii. 3 1 . 

Manmatha, ii. 22. 

Mathura, i. 64; ii. 40. 

Maya ( -agraja ), iv. 46. 
Mukunda, i. 47, 55; iii. 8, 31,60. 
Musaladhara, iii. 46. 

Musalin, ii. 1. 

Mustika, iii. 41, 46, 50. 

Naga, iv. 29. 

Nanda-gopa, i. 25, 34, 36; iv.15, 
34, 38. 

Nanda ( - ja,“tanaya), i. 26, 36; 
iv. 25. 

Pracetas, iv. 38. 

Pralamba, i. 2 i ; iii. 44; iv. 31. 
Pralamba-sudana, i. 28. 
Purandara, iv. 34. 

Putana, iv. 14. 

Radha iii. 7, 23. 

Rama, i. 23; ii. 17, 36, 38; iii. 

26, 37; iv. 24, 48. 

Rama Panivada, colophons. 
Rohim-suta, i. 27. 


^ambhu, i. 36. 

^ankhacuda, iv. 44. 

£auri, iv. 1 3, 18, 44. 
fea, iii. 35. 

Sirapani, i. 33. 

£ri, i. 1; ii. 8; iii. 57. 

3ri-vatsa, i. 42. 

Suryakanya, i. 62. 

Trnavarta, iv. 15. 

Ugrasena, iv. 6. 

Van(y)amalin, i. 28; ii. 1, 37. 
Varuna, iv. 38. 

Vasu, ii. 58. 

Vasudeva, i. 63. 

Vasudeva, ii. 9, 25, 60; iii. 13, 
36; iv. 32. 

Vidyadhara, ii. 58. 

Vinata, iii. 53. 

Virinca, iv. 21. 

Visnu, i. 36. 

Vistarasrava, iii. 59. 

Vraja i. 32, 60; iii. 42. 

Vrnda (~aranya,-vana) i. 50; 

iv. 22, 39.* 

Vrsni, iv. 7. 

Vyoma, iv. 44. 

Yadu, iii. 5, 40. 

Yama, iii. 29. 

Yamuna, i. 45, 63; ; ii. 43; iv. 

22, 25, 32, 38. 

Ya^oda, i. 1 . 
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Varangacarita of Jata-Simhanandi, A Sanskrit Puranic Kavya of 
A D. 7th century, Edited for the first tune from two pakn- 
leaf Mss. with various Readings, a critical Introduction, Notes, 
etc bv Prof. A. N. Upadhye, M.A., Rajaram College, Kolha- 
pur. Manikachandra D. Jaina Granthamala, No-40. Crovm 
tin 16+88+396. Published by the Secretary, Marukachan 
to D. Jaina Granthamala, Birabag, Bombay 4. Bombay 
1938. Price Rupees Three. 

Select Opinions and Reviews 

Dr S K. Belvalkar, Benares Hindu University, Benares . 

’ Your books are planned and executed with the thorough- 
ness of a growing scholar of repute, who bids fair to be at 

the topmost rung before very long. ” 

Prof. R. V. Mirashi, Nagpur University, Nagpur: . 

"« i t i s very difficult to edit a work from the scanty material 

of only two Manuscripts, but I find that you have done it 

admirably- You have done great service to Sansknt litera- 
ture in general and Jaina literature in particular by rescuing 
from unmerited oblivion this old Sanskrit work. 

Prof. Hiralal Jain, King Edward College, Amraoti: „ 

“ Splendid achievement with such meagre materials at hand. 

Dr. E. H. Johnston, Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University, 

‘U^Your excellent edition of the Varangacarita; the way you 
have handled the refractory material seems to be entirely on 
the right lines. ” 




Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, University of Ediburgh : 

"...interesting edition of the Varangacarita, which is a 
novelty of a special character. Your work in reconstituting 
the text is clearly very sound and the Introduction gives all , 

that can be desired by scholars and students of literature. ” 

Dr. W. Schubring, University of Hamburg, Germany : 

" It is you to whom scholars are indebted for almost all work 
concerning that poem, beginning from the discovery of the 
first Ms. and finishing with a careful print preceded by a 1 

good Introduction. ” 

Dr. 0. Stein, University of Prague, Prague: 

“ I thank you very much for the valuable addition you have 
made to the knowledge of Indian poetry, and the historian of 
Indian literature, this of Jaina especially, will appreciate the 
pioneer work undertaken by you. ” 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup, University of Panjab, Lahore : 

“Not only it shows your familiarity with modem methods of 
research, particularly in the constitution of critical texts, but 
it bears on itself the stamp of maturity. It also shows your I 

capacity to deal with somewhat difficult tasks.” | ! 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Poona : | 

"...very thorough study of the limited Mss. material which 
is a model piece of work, executed with great skill and 
scholarship.” • I 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Poona : 

"I have gone through carefully your Introduction and am t.h 

very m uch pleased with the industry and pluck shown by you f 1 

in editing the work. It is indeed a creditable performance.” - j 

Prof. P. V. Kane, Bombay : '(, 
“l read your Introduction and I can say that you have ' ! 

brought together a valuable mass of material.” ; I 


Dr. S. K. De ( Oriental Literary Digest ) : 

“It must be stated, however, to the credit of the patient and 
scholarly editor that he has succeeded remarkably in pre- 
senting, out of his imperfect and limited material, a fairly 
readable text; and his earnestness, skill and conscientious 
care deserve all praise. There is a long and learned Introdu- 
ction in which all relevent topics regarding the work and its 
author are fully discussed, while the lucid and informative 
critical notes display well-balanced judgment. It is a valuable 
addition to the rather small number of our well-edited Sansk- 
rit texts, and deserves the attention of all interested scholars/' 

Prof. H. D. Velankar (Journal of the University of Bombay ) : 
“In editing the work. Prof. Upadhye has made use of two 
Mss. He has followed the best traditions about an editor’s 
duty and not corrected any mistakes which are common to 
both the Mss., in his reconstructed text He has suggested 
the correct readings in the foot-notes and this is perfectly 
right. Prof. Upadhye’s Introduction is as usual, full of 
valuable information.” 
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